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SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Offers four courses of study leading to deg 


The Course in Arts 
UNDER THE MANAGEMENT The Course in Science 


OF FRIENDS The Course,in Letters 
The Course in Engineering 


Preparing for business life, or for the study of the learned pi ofesstons, 


EN MILES from Philadelphia, in one of the most interesting sections 
of Pennsylvania, the site is one of great natural beauty. Two 
hundred acres of wood, field, and shaded lawn, the picturesque gorge CHARACTER ALWAYS THE 


of Crum Creek, the distant view of the Delaware, lend a charming PRIMARY CONSIDERATION 
variety to the scene. Ample opportunity for all kinds of outdoor 


enjoyments. 


The Typical Small College 


WARTHMORE COLLEGE has no ambition to be a university. It can serve its students better as a 
small college than as a large one. In asmall college the professors can give that close personal interest 
and sympathy which is the greatest force in the development of character. It can also preserve the 


ATMOSPHERE OF HOME LIFE 


thereby securing the comranionship and fellowship among students, to which college life owes its greatest charm- 

It is the purpose of the Managers and Faculty not only to provide college life in a home setting, but to 
supply opportunities for the most liberal culture, to maintain a high standard of scholarship, and to conduct 
this work upon the basis of the ¢estimonies of the Religious Soctety of Friends. 

The President desires to be in correspondence with every young man or woman, connected with the 
Society, who desires a higher education, and has nearly completed the work of the preparatory schools. 

For catalogues, or further information, address, 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President, 


Swarthmore, Pennsylvania. 
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Friends’ Central School, "= 28 So Sees, 





Boys’ Department, 
JosEPH S. WALTON, Ph.D., 
Principal. 
Girls’ Department, 
ANNA W. SPEAKMAN, A.B., 
Principal. 
Intermediate School for Girls, 
ANNIE L. CLEMENT, Principal. 
Interinebiate School for Boys, 
ELLEN M. GREENE, Principal. 
Primary School, 
SARAH T. PKICE, Principal. 
Kindergarten, 
SARAH T. PRICE, Principal, 


17th St. and Girard Ave. 
Mary H. WHITE, Principal, 


35th St. and Lancaster Ave., 
ANNA R. RICHTER, Principal. 


Schools Reopen 
Ninth Month 18th, 1899 


PUPILS PREPARED FOR ALL THE LEADING COLLEGES. ,,e New Building contains, besides school and class rooms, 
Physical, Chemical, and Biological Laboratories, and a thoroughly 
equipped Gymnasium. It is heated and ventilated by fhe most approved system; the pupils are supplied with drinking water which has been 


arefully boiled and filtered 


On and after Ninth month r1th, the principals may be consulted at the school, between the hours of 9 and 12. Circulars may be had 
from them, or from Friends’ Book Association, Fifteenth and Race Streets, Philadelphia. 


_— those who prefer a_ school 
where but a limited number of 
boarders can be taken, we 


would call attention to the 


Chelten Hills 
School, 


which will commence its Eighteenth 

Year Ninth Month 20, 1899. 
The home and the school build- 
ut a hundred yards apart 


ted by steam and 


TERMS MODERAT! 
ir to the prin 
ANNIE HEACOCK, 
Lipa R. LEMAISTRE, 
Wyncote, Penna. 
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THE GYMNASIUM 





MAIN BUILDING 


One of the best equipped schools in Pennsylvania. The location is unsurpassed. The 
Faculty consists of fifteen experienced teachers. An illustrated catalogue sent on application. 


PIE 


GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal, 
GEORGE SCHOOL, BUCKS COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA. 
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FOR SALE. 


A farm, consisting of 120 


acres, lying immediately 
west of Illinois Yearly 


Meeting House Grounds, in 
Putnam County Price, ten thousand dollars. Build 
ings, moderate. Fencing, Osage orange 
For further particulars address 
ABEL MILLS, Agent, Mt. Palatine, III. 
ALSO FOR SALE 
consisting of 160 acres, situated 
Kansas. (Good land, and the 
Buildings are in fine order. 
For further information address, 
ABEL MILLS, Agent, Mt 


A farm, 
ounty, 
are 


improvements 
good 


Palatine, III. 
AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. | 


For transient advertise- | 
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| ANNIE HOUGH, New Market, Md. 


in Jewell | 


an 


The Covering for Croquettes. 


Pillsbury’s VITOS is a better covering for chicken, lobster, 
meat, rice and other croquettes than bread crumbs or cracker 
meal, because, owing to its granular nature, it does not 
become mushy or greasy. Croquettes covered with 
Pillsbury’s VITOS are dry and free from grease. Its delicate 


taste does not change the flavor of the croquettes themselves. 


PILLSBURY-WASHBURN FLOUR MILLS Co., Lrp., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
WRITE FoR Book or VITOS REcIPEs. 


YOUNG FRIEND WISHES POSITION As | 
governess to small children, or companion to lady. | 
Has had experience and can give good references. | 


Ellwood Heacock, 


UNDERTAKER 
and EMBALMER 


gNS1 RUCTION BY CORRESPONDENCE: HIS- | 

tory, English, Latin, beginners’ German and Greek. 
Also, teaching by the hour. Classes in Literature a | 
specialty. Send for particulars and references. 
ANNA WILDMAN, Langhorne, Pa. 


JR RENT.—IN LANGHORNE, PA., TEN.- ! 

room house. Old shade, porches, excellent water. | 
Half square from trolley. Apply to DR. JOHN | 
PAXSON, Newtown, Penna. 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 
TELEPHONE 5807. 


ANTED.—A PERSON AS COMPANION AND 
assistant in a small family, and to teach one or 
two children. Address H., Columbus, N. J. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, — 


325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties | 


| GEORGE B. COCK, 
JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 


Law ) 

Convention >STENOGRAPHER. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, — 
{623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


SciENCE 
| Ambler, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


1313 Vine Street, Philad’a. 


Calls outside of city answered promptly. 


Telephone 1-42-25 D. 


) 
14 South Broad Street, Philadelphia. 


OFFICEs : Residence, 216 W. Coulter Street, Germantown 
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Established 1844. 
The Journal, 1873. 


A GOOD WORD EACH WEEK. 
XXXII. 
For their learning be liberal. 


PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 12, 1899. 


j Volume LVI. 
\ Number 32. 


| any considerable degree, either of success for himself 
| or of service to others, a greater extent and variety of 


} 
Spare no cost ; for by 


such parsimony all ts lost that ts saved : but let tt be use- | 


liness. WILLIAM 


PENN. 


From his Letter to his Wife and Children. 


BOOKS AND FREEDOM. 


WE must be free or die, who speak the tongue 

That Shakespeare speaks ; the faith and morals hold 
Which Milton held. In everything we are sprung 
Of earth’s first blood, have titles manifold. 


Dreams, books, are each a world ; and books, we 
know, 
Are a substantial world, both pure and good : 


Round these, with tendrils strong as flesh and blood, 
Our pastime and our happiness will grow, 


— Wordsworth. 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE GUARDED EDUCATION. 
To my mind the most notable element in American 


progress during the last quarter century has been the | 


deepened and widened interest in education. Schools 


and colleges have multiplied ; they have expanded | 


their facilities until they have almost lost resemblance 


to the modest institutions of our fathers ; they have in- | 


creased their corps of professors and instructors until, 


in many institutions, a single department will be | 
served by a greater number of men than would, not | 


long ago, have sufficed for the entire faculty ; and still 
the stream of students grows. 

The growth of institutions of learning is to be 
accounted for, in part, by the wisdom with which 
their managers have revised the college curriculum, 


and connected the work of the lecture-room and the | 


Modern | 
study of biology, physics, or chemistry, of history or | 


laboratory with the manifest needs of life. 


knowledge, a wider acquaintance with the affairs of 
men, a new sort of alertness to changing conditions, 


: ' 5 | and new methods of accomplishing results. 
ful knowledge, such as ts consistent with truth and god- | 


One of the great causes of the still-growing in- 
terest in education is that men see more clearly and 
more generally than ever before that for the solution 


| of the increasingly complicated problems of life the 
| most adequate equipment is mental power, developed 
| to the full, and trained to bring to the exigencies of 
| the present moment resources stored up from labors 


in widely distant fields. 
But there is another cause : 
more effective. 


I like to think it the 
1 mean the modern interest in things 


| more important than the problems of self-interest. 


Modern interest centres more and more in questions 
of social, of ethical bearing. Political economy is no 
longer the dismal science of selfishness; the student 
of history is no longer satisfied to know what kings 
waged war,—he must know how their people lived, 


| and how they were governed, and how in the slow 
| processes of time our modern civilization has been 
| developed. 


With this altruistic tendency there is joined, partly 
as cause, partly as effect, a higher appreciation of 
culture, not only for what it will enable its possessor to 
do, but still more for what it will. enable him to de. 
This is the aspect of the subject which should most 
nearly concern us, for although the Society of Friends 
has always maintained a lofty standard of action, and 
while success in dealing with practical affairs may 


| almost be said to be characteristic of the Quaker, our 


testimony has always been that the outward action 
must spring from inward motive, that we//-doing is to 


| be the immediate result of zwe//-bezng,—that although 


economics, is very different from anything that was | 


offered to the undergraduates of our fathers’ college | ““.. ~s 
8 " athers’ college | action of the managers of Friends’ schools at all 
But this broadening of educational aims and edu- ; 
cational processes is not solely a cause; it is largely | 


days. 


itself the result of the great force which has made | 


possible, nay, has necessitated, the expansion of edu- 


cational institutions ; I mean the increasing apprecia- | 


tion in America of the value of the trained and culti- | ' a3 : 
| lectua! training shall be carried on with a constant 


vated mind. Our history has been marked in every 


passing year by some new triumph over nature, some | 


new application of previously wasted or undiscovered 
energy to the needs of man, and each new step has 
made life less simple, made men more dependent upon 
their fellows, and required of him who would achieve 


| 


what a man does is the test by which his fellows must 
know him, yet what he does is necessarily determined 
by what he ts. 

It was this thought which governed our fathers 
when they provided for what they called a 


“ guarded ” 
education. 


I believe it has largely governed the 


times, and my observation of the results of training 
in these schools and colleges convinces me of its 
practical value and importance. It does not mean 
that any doors of knowledge are to be closed, that 
instruction shall be on narrow lines, that sectarianism 
shall be taught, but simply that the work of intel- 


recognition that the life is more than meat, the body 
more than raiment. It would take care that the end 
be not forgotten, in anxiety about the means; that 
the great purpose of life, namely, growth towards 
good, shall not be thwarted by a distorted view of 
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some single field of knowledge, but that every new 
acquisition shall make life more earnest, more hopeful, 
more filled with sweet and serious meaning. 

The world is coming to our view. Our greatest 
educational thinkers—Stanley Hall, W. T. Harris, 
E. E. White—are insisting that it is the ethical side 
of education which is most worth consideration ; that 
it is in the promotion of sound character that intel- 
lectual culture is to be of the highest service. It is 
this consideration which has justified the Society of 
Friends in ranking education as one of its religious 
concerns, and which has enabled our Friends’ schools 
and colleges to minister to the culture of heart as 
well as of mind; it is because this consideration is 
still foremost in the minds of their managers that 
these institutions continue to have a reason for being, 
that they have a just claim upon the confidence of the 
community, and even a greater work in the future 
than they have had in the past. ‘ 

Ws. W. Birpsact. 


Swarthmore, kighth month 5, 1899. 


HOW TO EDUCATE THE FEELINGS AND 
EMOTIONS THROUGH THE INTELLECT 
AND THE WILL! 

I HAVE taken for the topic of this closing lecture, 
“How to Educate the Feelings and the Emotions 

through the Intellect and the Will.” 

Inasmuch as the feelings and emotions constitute 
the heart, my question is, in short, How to educate the 
heart? Over and over again we have heard the 
maxim repeated to us teachers, ‘‘ Educate the heart, 
educate the heart.’’ Many speeches made by good 
people who are not engaged in the business of teach- 
ing urge upon us the education of the heart, and guard 
us against the danger of educating the intellect with- 
out educating the heart. The maxim is urged upon 
us as if it were perfectly easy to follow its advice. 
Weall know that the intellect can be educated by ex- 
ercising it. It is assumed that we can educate the 
heart by exercising it. For how else could it be 
done? But I have never known this suggestion to 
bear any fruit. If exercising the heart does not edu- 
cate it, then the advice of the would-be moral reform- 
ers is not sufficiently well defined for teachers to 
follow. For the education of the intellect is accom- 
plished by exercising the intellect which the pupil al- 
ready possesses. If we attempt to carry out the 
analogy we should say that the heart must be edu- 
cated by exercising the feelings and emotions which 
the pupil already possesses. 

Here we come upon an insight into the question, 
With what feelings and emotions does the pupil begin ? 
The answer must be that he begins with a stock of 
inherited proclivities and propensities. These at first 
constitute his heart. But the child inherits not only 
the good proclivities and propensities of his long line 
of ancestors, he inherits also some bad feelings and 
emotions. His heart is not altogether a good heart; 
it overflows not only in goodness but also at times 
more or less frequent, in selfishness, rancor, bitterness, 

' Closing Lecture at the School of Psychology, Chicago Kinder- 


garten College, by Dr. Wm. T. Harris, National Commissioner of 
Education. 
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cowardliness ; in short, in excesses and defects of vari- 
ous kinds. Now it is evident that if it be true that 


| the exercise of a good heart educates it in goodness, 


the exercise of a bad heart will increase and fix it in 
evil. For as the child inherits evil as well as good 
the simple exercise of his heart will not improve him 
but will keep him in the same state of feelings and 


| emotions as before, perhaps with an additional ten- 


dency to fix the bad and make it more difficult to cor- 
rect it. 

With this view of the case we see that the problem 
of educating the heart is not a simple one. It will 
not be possible to cultivate the heart directly because 
the exercise of the heart without the intellect and the 
will is simply the indulgence of the emotions. 

When I first began to see the conditions of this 
problem—it was in 1884 at the Madison meeting of 
the National Educational Association—I saw that it 
was necessary to educate the heart through the intel- 
lect and the will, both of which we know may be de- 
veloped by direct means. 

The heart is the undeveloped mind ; when it de- 
velops, it grows in two directions, on the one 
hand towards the intellect, and on the other hand 
towards the will. The emotions and passions grow 
towards the will and the sensations grow towards the 
intellect. The acorn contains the whole oak, but as 
yet undeveloped. When the oak grows it sends a root 
downwards into the ground, and a stalk upwards into 
the light to become the trunk of the tree with its 
branches. The heart has not yet polarized into intel- 
lect and will. 

On the other hand, when we get a new view in the 
intellect and express it often and in a great variety of 
ways, the view gradually becomes our form of seeing. 
It becomes immediate and thus becomes a feeling. 
We apply our view more and more instinctively with 
less and less reflection, and finally we have it ready on 
every new occasion almost or quite in the form of a 
feeling or sensation. Again, when we adopt a new 
mode of action by our will, at first every repetition of 
it requires careful effort. It becomes easier and easier 
with practice, and by and by a habit or second nature. 
We then act spontaneously. 

In short, both the intellect and the will can be 
changed in views and practices, and the result is a 
second nature, or what is called a new heart. The 
heart is regenerated. 

Now let us follow out this analysis by seeing the 
effect of educating either the will or the intellect 
separately. Let us suppose that the pupil who comes 
to our school for the first time is taken in the act of 
fighting with a fellow pupil. We remonstrate with 
him and he informs us that his parents have taught 
him to “‘ give others as good as they send.”’ He be- 
lieves in returning evil for evil. We all know that this 
principle causes us to desire to give others a little 
more evil every time than they have given us. The 
result of the adoption of this principle is that a man 
goes about the world with a chip on his shoulder. 
As a teacher we commence at once the education of 
the pupil’s will. We inform him that any further 
action upon the basis of his principle must cease. If 
he fights he will be punished in this school. By direct 
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influence of authority and penalty the teacher may se- 
cure a change of the pupil’s will ; namely, he may 
learn to inhibit his tendency to fight. He will 
eventually acquire the habit of holding himself back 
from his tendency to fight. Perhaps the pupil will 
form a habit of this kind which will last him through 
life. But if his intellect remains unconvinced and he 
still thinks that it is the best theory to return to others 
the evil which they do to us, he will gradually re- 
cover his old habit of fighting and quarreling when he 
comes to deal with the world. The education of the 
heart had proceeded only half way. The will had 
been educated into a habit, but the intellect was left 
with a theory which opposed the habit formed by the 
will. A contradiction has been left in the mind of the 
child; he has a habit of acting which does not agree 
with his intellectual conviction. 

Now to become complete the intellect should be 
educated into the same view that the will has already 
been educated into by the direct authority of the 
teacher. The teacher shows the child the true theory 
on which the civilization of the world is founded. 
He shows that the individual is related to his com- 
munity as giver and receiver. He gives a small gift, 
namely, the products of his industry, to the world, and 
he receives an infinite gift by having a share in the 
productions of all the industries of the world, its food, 
clothing, and shelter, made for him by others, and the 
science produced by observations and reflections of his 
fellow men, past and present, to say nothing of the 
literature and art and means of amusement and spir- 
itual growth. In short, he is taught the doctrine of 
the dependence of the individual upon the social whole 
for all that makes life worth living. This properly 
cannot be taught to the pupil by sentimental moral- 
izing ; it must be taught and should be taught by all 
teachers in teaching the branches of the course of 
study, and in creating a public opinion in the school 
which makes the child almost or quite self-governed. 
Supposing that the intellectual view of the child is 
changed and he sees by examples of the greatest men 
that self-sacrifice is essential to success, and he sees 
that everybody gains good by self-sacrifice and forti- 
tude under persecution, then gradually his intellectual 
view changes and he discovers the mistake of his 
former moral principle. He adopts a new one: Do 
good to those who do evil to you. Now his new 
principle is in accordance with the habit which the 
teacher’s authority has already imposed upon his will. 
He is obliged to practice forbearance towards others 
who attack him, and he now does this in the full con- 
viction that it is right. Speedily it becomes a habit— 
a second nature—and he finds that his immediate im- 
pulse on a given occasion is to act with a good heart 
and show benevolence and altruistic feelings and emo- 
tions. Nowhehasarrived at regeneration. Through 
a change of principles adopted by his intellect and a 
change of habits adopted by his will, he has attained 
a good heart. " 

The important thing to see is not only that the 
heart expresses itself in intellectual ideas and deeds 
of the will—that is to say, in thoughts and volitions, 
—but also that thoughts and volitions, the intellect 


| tution in which he is placed. 





and the will, become, through habit, feelings and emo- 
tions again. When a new thought or view becomes 
familiar it is used as a rule of action more and more 
unconsciously. Finally it becomes heart and is acted 
upon as if it were a mere impulse. So the will does 
deeds until its action becomes habitual and spontane- 
ous ; then one acts from the heart. The school in- 
sists first on the right practice ; it says, ‘‘ Never mind 
your opinion as to what is right or wrong, you must 
act and forbear to act in accordance with the rule es- 
tablished here as necessary for the existence of the 
school.”” The school is an institution, and cannot 
exist except on condition that pupils cooperate both 
with each other and with the teacher. The first thing 
is to obey the rule of order and inhibit one’s tendency 
to make discord. But the good school at once com- 
mences operation upon the intellect of the pupil in 
order to bring him into agreement with the higher 
purpose which makes the individual support the insti- 
A true view of the 
world, when it becomes a conviction, completes the 
education of the heart.” Before the pupil had reached 
the true view he had obeyed only from external au- 
thority ; now he obeys from conviction and is free. 
This is regeneration. 

This theoretic and practical explanation of the cul- 
tivation of the heart shows the great function per- 
formed by a view of the world. All teaching must 
presuppose a view of the world. The highest view 
of the world is that of altruism, the adoption of the 
spirit wherein each person endeavors to benefit all 
others, and willingly participates in the work of the 
world and Shares its fruits. 

From this point of view it will be seen that the 
governing of the will is a substantial good, even if it 
is accomplished through punishment. The commun- 
ity of the school cannot exist if the pupils are permit- 
ted to exercise their evil propensities without restraint. 

Quarreling and fighting destroy the educational 
quality in the school discipline and interfere fatally 
with the intellectual instruction of the school. Cor- 
poral punishment stands at the bottom of the list of 
school incentives, but it is and must be the last resort 
in order to sustain authority. The progress of school 
methods has discontinued the use of corporal punish- 
ment and substituted far better methods of control. 
More insight into the significance of the studies pur- 
sued in school has given the teacher power to edu- 
cate the pupil into the true view of the world. Cor- 
rect discipline and correct instruction educate the 
heart and there is not, nor never has been, any other 
way of educating the heart. - 


WE should read newspapers as we would an ency- 
clopedia, for the thing we want, not for what was 


intended for other people. We would not think of 
continuous reading in an encyclopedia.—A Newspaper 
Woman. 
s~€ 

THERE is no finer chemistry than that by which 
the element of suffering is so compounded with spirit- 
ual forces that it issues to the world as gentleness 
and strength.—George S. Merriam. 
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FRIENDS’ CENTRAL SCHOOL. | 
Tuts school, located at Race and Fifteenth streets, | 
Philadelphia, is recognized as an institution in which | 






a thorough business education may be obtained and 
good business habits formed. Many young men and 
women have gone forth from it, who to-day take high 
rank in the business and professional world. 

Together with the training of the intellect and the 
business faculties, care is taken to lead the pupils into 
the knowledge that more valuable than all else, is the 
cultivation of the moral and spiritual nature which 
alone will produce the truest refinement, the kindliest 
disposition, the noblest character. 

This school was established more than half a 
century ago at Fifth and Cherry streets, and then as 
now consisted of separate departments for boys and 
girls. From the first the Girls’ Department met with 
success, but there were seasons of depression in the 
Boys’ Department, until in 1855 it was given in charge 
to Aaron B. Ivins, who had by years of good work 
in the public schools, proved his skill in the manage- 
ment and teaching of boys. 

In 1875 Lydia Gillingham resigned her position 
as Principal of the Girls’ Department and was suc- 
ceeded by Annie Shoemaker, whose long and success- 
ful term of service as first assistant warranted the 
committee in making such appointment. In 1883 
George L. Maris was appointed Principal of the Boys’ 
Department in place of Aaron B. Ivins, resigned. 

The school had now grown so large that addi- 
tional room was provided. About the same time a 
new plan was formulated by the committee and a few 
members of the faculty, and three courses of study 
were prescribed, although even prior to this sucha 
system was in operation in the Girls’ Department, 
partly for the sake of college preparation, partly to 
introduce more culture study. 

The need of better facilities and additional room 
being still felt, George L. Maris considered the subject 
of remodeling the building, and took some steps 
towards procuring funds for the purpose, but it was 
reserved to the idefatigable industry of his successor, 
William W. Birdsall, and of Annie Shoemaker, who 
cooperated in the work, to perfect the scheme and 
accomplish the design. 

The new building contains, besides school and 
class-rooms, physical, chemical, and biological labora- 
tories, and a well-equipped gymnasium, It is heated 
and ventilated by the most approved systems, and is 

supplied with drinking-water, which has been boiled 
and filtered under a steam pressure. In connection 
with the school building is a lunch-room, and in the 
recently-erected building of the Young Friends’ 
Association, at Fifteenth and Cherry streets, is a 
dining-room, where warm dinners may be obtained. 
Here, too, is a library of well-assorted books, where 
the pupils may find reading matter suitable to their 
years and pertaining to their studies. Teachers con- 
stantly consult the reference books which this library 
contains, and the effect is apparent in almost every 
class. 
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Two years ago a change was made in the princi- 
palship of the Girls’ Department, by the resignation 
of Annie Shoemaker, who had given to the position 
the devotion of twenty-two years. A scholarship 
established in her name, by her friends and former 
pupils; will ever testify to the gratitude and apprecia- 
tion of those upon whose lives she exerted an im- 
portant influence. She was succeeded by Anna Walter 
Speakman. Last year, by the calling of William W. 
Birdsall to the presidency of Swarthmore College, a 
change was effected in the Boys’ Department, and 
Joseph S. Walton was made Principal. 

During all the years of the school the increase in 
the teaching force has more than kept pace with the 
increase in the number of pupils, and much individual 
instruction is given. Especially is this the case in 
the Irregular Departments, where provision is made 
to give such assistance as will promote the pupil to 
regular standing. 

A graduate course is provided whenever a desire 
is felt to go beyond the regular curriculum of the in- 
stitution. This is not requisite for college preparation, 
as is evidenced by the high standing the pupils of 
Friends’ Central School take in the college chosen. 


GEORGE SCHOOL. 

Tne spirit that actuated early Friends in establish- 
ing, in connection with nearly every meeting, a school 
for the guarded education of the young of the Society, 
resulted in the founding of Ackworth School in 
England, and Westtown Boarding School in America, 
for more advanced education than the local schools 
afforded. After the separation in 1827—8, members 
of our branch of Friends were cut off from the ad- 
vantages afforded by the Westtown school, and suf- 
fered considerable loss therefrom. Many efforts were 
made to supply the deficiency with varying degrees 
of success. It was not until the large estate of John 
M. George was left to the Yearly Meeting, that it be- 
came possible fully to carry out the plan of establish- 
ing a school for the more advanced academic educa- 
tion of the children residing in the more sparsely 
settled neighborhoods of Friends. 

George School opened its doors to students on the 
6th of Eleventh month, 1893, with an attendance of 
about 120 boarding students ; and the next year the 
capacity of the school was enlarged by the erection 
of a dormitory to accommodate a portion of the boys. 
In 1895 the gymnasium and the infirmary were 
built, thus completing the outfit for 150 boarding 
students. From the beginning, George School has 
stood for a guarded, practical education suited to the 
needs of the age. 

While the building was in course of construction, 
members of the committee and the principal visited 
many of the best schools of the country, extending 
their researches through New England, the Middle, 
and some of the Western States. The result has 
been the introduction of well-equipped laboratories 
for the teaching of the sciences on the most approved 
plan, an extended course in Manual Training, and a 
method of elective studies in the higher classes, so 
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that students may, under proper restrictions, pursue 
the studies best suited to their chosen vocations in 
life. 


Though George School is not, in the strictest | 


sense of the term, a college preparatory school, it 


more. 


English composition, and literature. 
year former students were pursuing higher courses at 
Cornell University, Swarthmore, Columbia University, 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute, Purdue University, 
the University of Pennsylvania, and other higher in- 
stitutions of learning. Many go directly to teaching, 
and a still larger number enter at once into business. 
It is gratifying to note the increased interest taken by 
many former students in the active concerns of their 
respective meetings. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
Some features are these:—A Friends’ School, 
unsectarian in teaching, but with the quiet, unwavering 
persistence characteristic of the Society. 
Proximity to Swarthmore College, furnishing an 


atmosphere of ambition and culture; also many | 


material advantages and opportunities. 

Access to the College library, museums, etc. 

Teachers who teach with the soul as well as with 
the intellect. 

Unsurpassed location and thorough healthfulness. 

Cottage plan of separate buildings. 

Coéducational, with the advantages of a home 
school. 

Classes large enough for class spirit and interest, 
yet small enough to enable the teacher to reach each 
individual. 

Its graduates are making excellent records in 
several colleges. 

Pure water, pure air, good light, abundance of 
wholesome plain food. 

Steady and persistent growth. The number en- 
rolled this year is more than three times the number 
six years ago. The enrollment of new pupils this 


year is much greater than in any previous year— | 


about 50 per cent. 

Many of its students are relatives or friends of 
former pupils. 

The general excellent character of its pupils insures 
associates who are a benefit to each other. 


Athletic culture for both sexes,—different in char- | ful principal for the following year. 


acter, under good control and direction,—conducted | 


in the full belief that physical readiness and courage 
may be made to contribute to mental, moral, and 
spiritual readiness and courage. 


yet maintaining firm discipline. 

During the first year of the school, 1892-93, there 
were ten pupils whose homes were in Swarthmore ; 
last year there were forty-one. This increase is the 
more noticeable when it is remembered that the public 
school has steadily and rapidly improved under the 
guidance of a board of directors of unusual ability. 


| enrolment last year, 135. 


| cators. 


| present name in honor of the founder. 


| brought order out of chaos. 





| 53 pupils. 
Life of teachers and pupils intimately interwoven, | the past year it reached 107. 





J 


Day pupils, 1892-93, 23; 


Total 


last year, 75. 


Edson S. Harris, ’98, won the Scholarship 
awarded by Swarthmore College to that member of 


| the Freshman class passing the best examinations. 
offers all the advantages of such a course, and much | 


All the branches usually pursued in a high | 
school are taught, including mathematics, sciences, | 
languages, and an unusually strong course in history, | 
During the past | 


; Erwin S. Cooley, 95, completed his course at 
Cornell University, one term ahead of his class. 


MARTIN ACADEMY. 

‘‘ Friends, from the character of their principles, 
are bound to stand for sound education and for the 
development of the whole man.’’ They have since 
their existence regarded each and every member liable 
to be called to deliver his message from the Heavenly 
Father to his people. This being true, they have 
recognized, perhaps more than any other religious de- 
nomination, the necessity of mental training in order 
to be able to grasp the purport of the spiritual message. 

Friends are, owing to their habits of industry, pa- 
tience, love, and economy, particularly fitted as edu- 
We seldom hear of a Friends’ school going 
People in general have great confidence in 
them, and are willing to place their children in them, 
remarking, ‘‘ We feel safe; you never attempt to 
proselyte.” Friends do not sufficiently recognize the 
influence they might exert were all their schools made 
capable of doing the work which stands ready for 
them to do. ; 

The Friends of Kennett Monthly Meeting have 
their interest centered in Martin Academy, at Kennett 
Square, Pa. This was founded by the late Samuel 
Martin, in 1875, for the purpose of affording the chil- 
dren of Friends and others a thorough and guarded 
education at small cost. 

Many young people have taken advantage of the 
opportunity thus offered, 35 having been thus far 


down. 


| graduated from it. 


Since its founding a number of principals have 
been in charge. The first, Dr. Franklin Taylor, 
cousin of Bayard Taylor, remained three years. Next 
came Arthur W. Potter, who did much to advance the 
interests of the school. It was he who gave it its 
In 1880 Lewis 
W. Brosius was called to the head of the institution, 
and remained for six years, doing most efficient work. 

Lewis Ambler was principa] from 1883 to 1888. 
1888 and 1889 saw five different principals. The fol- 
lowing autumn brought J. Henry Painter, who soon 
After four years’ work 
he resigned, and Allen Clement made a very success- 


Next came one Turner, who remained a year, and 
was followed by Miss Smith. 

In 1896 the present administration began with but 
The number has steadily increased until 
The course of study 
has been made a good one, and a high grade of work 
is done. 

During the past year a kindergarten has been es- 
tablished. The high standard of the school will be 
maintained during the coming year. 

Martin Academy, being the only school of its kind 
in the valley between Oxford and Media, has a large 
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field to gather from and great opportunity for growth. 
In order to grasp the opportunity at hand the present 
buildings must be increased so as to accommodate a 
greater number of pupils. A. B. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL. 


Ir is the purpose of this school to furnish a 


Since the school is under the care of Abington 


Monthly Meeting, the management conforms to that | 


conservatism in control which in general characterizes | 
| tears and condolence ; 


the influence of Friends. The school building, which 
is comfortable and substantial, is located in the Chel- 


ten Hills, near Jenkintown, Pa., ten miles from Phila- | 


Electric cars pass within one-fourth of a 
The location is healthful and the 


del phia. 
mile of the school. 


building is equipped with modern systems of sanita- | yr et : 
The dormitories for boys | Phe striking deed and skillful suggestion had their 


tion, heating, and lighting. 
and girls are in entirely separate wings of the building. 
The number of boarding students is limited to sixty, 
thirty of each sex. 


tions with teams from selected schools in the vicinity. 
The school 
school departments. The work in each of these is 
thoroughly done under experienced teachers. The 
more advanced pupils are allowed some options in 


studies, but they are required to pursue the funda- | 
The school library, composed of | Gilgal. ; 
| declaration of independence, and it was quickly fol- 


mental branches. 
carefully-selected books, furnishes reading for those 
so inclined. . Pupils are expected to conduct them- 
selves as they would in a well-regulated home, and to 
this end proper regulations are enforced. 


1899. 
FRIENDS’ LESSONS IN OLD TESTAMENT 
No. 34.—EIGHTH MONTH 20. 
SAUL. 


GOLDEN TEXxtT.—!I have looked upon my people because their | 
| brought to an end by his successor. 


cry is come unto me.—I. Samuel, ix., 16. 
Scripture Reading, I. Samuel, ix., 1-24. 


WE need have little hesitation in accepting as vastly 


more probable the account of the selection of Saul for | 
| account (I. Samuel, xiii., 7-14) we are told that it was 


the kingship by Samuel’s personal choice and anoint- 
ment (I Samuel, ix., 15; x., 8), rather than that 


which describes the casting of lots first among the | 


tribes, then among the families of the selected tribe, 


and finally among the individuals of the selected | 
For the latter method | 
involved a knowledge and recognition of the kingship 


family (1. Samuel, x., 17-24). 


on the part of all the tribes; whereas we read 
(chapter 11) that Saul returned home to await an 
opportunity which should be his call to action. The 
call soon came as it comes to all who so await it. 
Those who expect to be called out of their quiet by 
thunder tones heard of all men, pointing to an unmis- 
takable duty, will wait long. But they who resolve 
to act, and recognize that opportunities are God's 
commands ; that the need for a man is His call for a 
man ; who realize that it is not even given us always 
to be certain of our duties, but that we must some- 
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| his untainted youth. 





A ten-acre campus affords ample | 


opportunity for proper exercise for the pupils, and the | 


athletic teams are permitted to hold friendly competi- | subjects could hardly be denied the privilege of defend- 


| ing themselves against enemies from the desert. 


has primaay, intermediate, and high | : : 
| as to the intentions of the Israelites. 


| stroke Saul had given himself such standing among 





times act when in doubt and act as if we doubted not 
—these are the men for whom God finds great mis- 
sions : these are the men in whom the God-spirit has 
command. Such a man was Saul in the strength of 
He was destined indeed to fall 
a prey to the dark passions of envy and jealousy but 


| for the time he was a man of instant courage, suited 


guarded and thorough education for boys and girls. | © his time. 


Soon came the need fora man. A cer- 
tain trans-Jordanic city, Jabesh in Gilead, was threat- 
ened by the Ammonites and sent urgent messengers 
to their brother tribes for help. Many offered them 
but when Saul heard their 
story he hewed his oxen in fragments and sent out to 
all the tribes the bloody reminder that a successful 
invader would not be satisfied with the spoil of a sin- 
gle city. ‘‘So shall it be done to the oxen of those 
who follow not the standard of Saul and Samuel.”’ 


due effect. The Israelites flocked to the relief of 
their brethren and the siege of Jabesh was raised. 

The attack on the Ammonites did not necessarily 
imply revolt against the Philistines. The Hebrew 


But 
the action which immediately followed left no doubt 
By his bold 


his people that even those who had doubted, doubted 
no more, and he was promptly confirmed as king at 
Such selection of a king was equal to a 


lowed up by massacre of the Philistine garrison at 
Geba, a city near the home of Saul. The Philistines 


| gathered promptly to put down the rebellion, and the 
| Israelites, accustomed to subjection, scattered at once 


: a | to the hilis, leaving Saul with but a handful of men 
FIRST-DAY SCHOOL SCRIPTURE LESSONS, | 


at his back. But in the course of a night’s recon- 
noissance Jonathan succeeded in spreading a panic 


| through the enemy’s camp, which, as in the earlier 
| instance of Gideon, was followed up with great 
| slaughter. 


This was the beginning of a war which 
lasted throughout the reign of Saul and was only 
A great misfor- 
tune which met Saul at the very outset of his career 
was his estrangement from the prophet Samuel. We 
are left in some doubt as to the cause of it. In one 


because Saul, in his impatience to give battle to the 
Philistines, did not await the coming of the seer to 
offer sacrifice, but took on himself the priestly office. 
In another (I. Samuel xv., 10-31) it is stated that 
Samuel's indignation was aroused because Saul spared 
the king of the Amalekites and their flocks and herds, 
after victory, in spite of the fact that he had been 
commanded to destroy all of them. Neither of these 
reasons seems sufficient—since in both cases Saul 
showed due repentance for his disobedience—to 
account for Samuel's entire desertion of Saul. How- 
ever that may be, the loss of Samuel’s favor was a 
great blow to the hard-pressed king and may have 
been the cause of the deep melancholy which came 
to possess him. The growing favor of the people 
toward his armor-bearer, David, added jealousy and 
envy to his depression, which gradually grew until it 








verged closely on insanity. David was finally driven 
forth by the distrust and hatred of the king, and 
became leader of a band of outlaws among the hills 
of his native tribe of Judah. 
Saul’s life were largely given to the pursuit of the 
fugitive, who was finally forced out of his own land 
to form alliance with the Philistines. These on their 
part had taken speedy advantage of the disscntions 
in Israel and had repeatedly invaded the Hebrew 
territory. The growing weakness of Saul’s position, 
with one important section of his nation against him, 
gave them a great advantage. Finally the twoarmi<s 
met in battle on the great battle plain, and Saul was 
defeated and slain, together with three of his sons. His 
body was mutilated and exposed in triumph at the gates 
f aneighboring city 
Jabesh in Gilead—the town which Saul’s first victory 
had relieved—came secretly by night, took cown the 
poor, desecrated body, and buried it with due honor 
in their own land. The only remaining son of Saul, 
Ishbosheth, was proclaimed king in the land of Gilead 
by Abner, who had been Saul’s chief general. 
During all Saul’s reign his palace was his tent and 
his scepter wasa sword. His virtues were of the kind 
especially needed in a period of war. He had strength, 
courage, and decision. On the other hand, he was 
incapable of meeting the higher duties which success 
brought in its train. He could lead an army, but 
he could not organize a kingdom ; he could fight 
he could not rule even his own spirit. , 
a general, he failed as a king. 


NOTES FROM THE NATIONAL EDUCA- 


TIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE burning scholastic question before the asso- 


ciation was, as it has been for several years, that of 


the relation of secondary schools to universities. The 
basis of the discussion in a joint meeting of the de- 
partments of secondary and of higher education was 
the report of a committee formed by the two in 1895 
to investigate the matter of college entrance require- 
ments. 
the country was ably represented, has been aided by 
the active cooperation of kindred associations, such 
as the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
the Modern Language Association, etc. Hence the 
utcome of the committee’s labors demands attention 
is the expression of an expert body, national in scope, 

d possessed of the widest, most varied, and most 
valuable experience in respect to the subject con- 
sidered. The pith of the committee’s conclusions is 
in their first resolution, which is as follows: ‘“‘The 
principle of election should be recognized in secondary 
schools.”’ By this, however, is not intended unlim- 
ited election, since their sixth resolution emphasizes 
the importance of ‘‘‘ constants’ in all secondary schools 
and in all requirements for admission to college.” 
They recommend as to these constants and their rela- 
tive values: “four units in foreign languages (no 
language accepted in less than two units), two units 
in mathematics, two in English, one in history, and 
one in science.’’ Thus the gauntlet is thrown down 
to the classicists by a body whose conclusions wil] 
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The remaining years of 


Hearing this, the inhabitants of 


The committee, on which every section of 
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prevail at least throughout the West. This is a con- 
sideration of great moment, since this vast section 
can no more be ignored in education than in political 
affairs. It is face to face with problems differing in 
many respects from those with which the East has 
grappled, it confronts those problems with resolution 
and judgment, and its decisions will profoundly affect 
the destinies of the nation. 

Among minor problems of interest that were con- 
sidered in the association were those of child-study 
and of physical training. The two have indeed an 
intimate bond of union, since a prime object of the 
former is to ascertain, if possible, the physical basis 
of mental health and energy. It was noticeable, also, 
that the most practical discussions of the investiga- 
tions of child-life, laboratory and other, were heard 
in the physical training department. America, which 
has long led in the child-study movement under the 
impulse of Stanley Hall, is now closely pressed by 
foreign countries, especially by France, under the 
guidance of M. Buisson and M. Compayre. 

The dominating personality which this coast con- 
tributed to the meeting was naturally David Starr 
Jordan, whose poetic conceptions of human possibili- 
ies and humorous scorn of cherished ideals derive 
force and flavor from his grand physique, his affluence 
of speech, and his magnetic temperament. All that 
he stands for and dreams of in educational ideals was 
set forth in his address on the ‘“ Usefulness of Uni- 
versities,"’ which was beyond doubt the most brilliant 
effort of the sessions. His university ideal is vague, 
though imposing; one cannot but suspect that as 
Leland Stanford University ripens to its maturity, the 
conceptions of its master spirit will approach more 
and more the organic unity of older institutions.—A, 


in the Ind. penacni. 


i 
1 


Tolman Smith, 


Ir is a good thing to be with the multitude when 
one can do so with It is better to 
be in harmony with one’s fellows than to quarrel with 
them, if peace and righteousness can be harmonized. 
And it is a mistake to cultivate differences about small 
matters, and thus needlessly weaken their respect for 
our judgment. But, as this world is constituted, it is 
not always possible to escape the necessity of dissent 
and resistance to the judgment of the multitude. The 
only multitude that ever rises to the highest level of 
the truth and righteousness is “‘ the great multitude 
which no man could number,” which John sees before 
the throne. Earthly people commonly rise no higher 
than the lower average of sentiment and opinion in 
their own ranks. They are liable to the contagion of 
fear, hatred, and other passions. Even the good peo- 
ple among them are always at their best, and have to 
be on their guard against “following a multitude to 


> 
do evil.’ 


: ‘ 
a gooa conscience. 


C Li? 

Tuis is the eternal law manifest in human history, 
that what men desire and love and worship, the 
beautiful order that wins the assent of their souls, that 
they are ready to work for and sacrifice themselves 
for, till in the fulness of time the first in beauty 
becomes first in might.—Samwuel MJ. Crothers 


—Sunday § 
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In presenting our ‘‘ Educational Number,” 


summer season when parents are considering schools 


in this 
for their children, it is fitting to say something on the 
subject of education in our Society. 

The day of disbelief in education has happily 
passed away ; its advocates are no longer called upon 
to defend it. The counsels of the founders of the 
Society concerning the schooling of the children of | 


Friends are being interpreted in a broad, modern 
spirit. We were not in past days free from the 
reproach of inattention to books and their refining 
influences. The causes for such reproach are fast 
dying out. We see all about us evidences that our 
generation appreciates the advantages of cultivation. 
The direct bearing of intellectual training upon the 
growth of the soul-life, widening the foundations upon 
which the spiritual in us shall be built, is recognized. 

The visible tokens of such an awakening are to 
be found in our system of Friends’ institutions of 
learning, in our Young Friends’ Associations, in our 
great Friends’ Conferences, in our classes pursuing 
Biblical study, in our local educational conferences, 
and in the increase of our libraries. Long, prayerful, 
and devoted effort has been the cost of these fruits ; 
our conservative religious organization has come but 
slowly to appreciate the need of these outward means 
of character-building. Favored individuals to whom 
have been granted large resources, regarding their 
position in the light of a guardianship, have gener- 
ously endowed our educational system. Surely we 
are at the dawn of renewed life and greatly increased 
influence for our beloved Society. Let us be deeply 
grateful for all that has come to us in these later 
years. 

In the larger world we see a tendency to closer 
relationship between primary and higher institutions 
of learning. 
system is following. 


This tendency our own educational 


We have now a well-regulated 
connection of all our schools, from kindergarten to 
college. We believe that the highest efficiency must 


from this 


result intimate relation. 


Actuated bya 
common interest, understanding, and mutually relying 
on one another, our various educational institutions 


are prepared to equip our youth solidly and thor- 
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Consider what the 
coming years must witness from the spread of educa- 


oughly for the fields of life. 


tion through our ranks,—the wider outlook upon life, 
the fuller apprehension of God's teachings which will 
result from the culture of the imagination, and the 
emancipation from the limitations which our fathers 
have felt so painfully. 

We are being yearly brought into closer touch 
with Friends in England, and we are coming to a 
fuller admiration of the power and beauty of address 
which grace their representatives who have come 
among us. Systematic education and habitual com- 
panionship with the best things in the world of let- 


ters have given to our brethren across the sea a 


grasp upon resources, a generous wisdom and sanity 
are admirable. Now that we have largely 
made conquest over the physical drawbacks of the 
newer land, we are settling down to enrich in fuller 
measure the spiritual and intellectual side of our 


being. In this enrichment, untold in its possibilities 


| for the future, our now firmly established and grow- 


ing primary schools, preparatory and high schools, 


and our much appreciated College, must deserve the 


cordial encouragement, spiritual and temporal, of 


every concerned and hopeful Friend. 


DEATHS. 


ELY.~—At the residence of her brother, Joseph Morgan, 
Palmyra, N. J., Eighth month 4, 1899, Abigail L., wife of 
Ramsey C. Ely, in her 62d year. 

LUKENS.—At her home, near Pendleton, Indiana, 
Seventh month 6, 1899, Annie G. Lukens, wife of Allen 
Lukens, aged 74 years, 2 months, I5§ days. 

MARSHALL.—-At Londongrove, Pa., Seventh month 29, 
1899, Anna W., daughter of Edward S. and Sarah T. 
Marshall, members of Londongrove Monthly Meeting, Pa. 





CAROLINE V. CUTLER. 


[he memory of the just is blessed.’’ With blinding 
tears we mourn our loss in the going out of this beautiful life 
that has been lived among us with exceptional judgment, un- 
faltering trust, fervent aspiration, quiet dignity, and faithful 
endeavor in the way of apprehended duty, a blessing to her 
family and her neighborhood, and an inspiration to all who 
came within her influence. The thought of God dwelt in her 
heart, the way to him was easy and familiar, and it was not 
far to the heaven in which her spirit had so long been centered. 
‘«Just a little way,’’ she said, ‘‘ where I go to join the loved 
and gone before and where you'll all soon come to join me.”’ 
So, with the peace of God in her heart and his praise upon 
her lips, ‘‘ death was robbed of its sting and the grave of its 
victory.’ 

May her love for us and ours for her not have been in 
vain, but grateful for the memory of her example, let us press 
on with renewed courage, until with our work done, our 
crown is won. 

‘The friends who leave us do not feel the sorrow 


Of parting, as we feel it who must stay ; 


They are where changes come not, and no weeping 
Is heard within that fold, 
And heaven is full of strong abiding places ; 
O God, that we may see, 
When morning breaks, the dear, familiar faces 
That are at home with Thee. 
SERENA A. MIMARD. 


” 
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EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE 
IX.-FROM MANCHESTER TO CARDIFF 
BY HOWARD M. JENKINS. 


LEAVING the kind hospitality of Dalton Hall, and our 
dear friends the Grahams, on the 14th instant, I went 
southward by Derby and Birmingham to Gloucester. 
The first part of the ride is through the picturesque 
Peak district of Derbyshire, famous for its scenery. 
Not very much, however, can be satisfactorily seen 
from the car window,—I mean.as a rule. It is possi- 
ble to observe the general features, but it requires a 
continual reference to Baedeker and Bradshaw, and a 
close attention to the rapidly passing scene, to get an 
intelligent knowledge of the country in detail. 

At Gloucester, about the middle of the afternoon, 
I alighted and was met by John Bellows, who had 
kindly invited me to visit him. He is the clerk of 
the Meeting for Sufferings of London Yearly Meeting, 
and an active and earnest friend of the Doukhobors, 
having kept in close touch from the beginning with 
the movement for their aid. His home, Upton Knoll, 
stands on a beautiful site, on the southern side of the 
Cotswold hills, overlooking Gloucester and the valley 
of the Severn, and with a view away westward to the 
Malvern hills, beyond which a Welsh mountain may 
be seen rising. In the close neighborhood of the 
house there has survived until now a remnant of the 
ancient Saxon system of land cultivation in “ strips,”’ 


and there is a plainly-seen fragment of an old Roman | 


road—a narrow stone-way, over which a messenger 
would run—from a camp farther up on the hill to 
the town in the valley below. Gloucester, the Caer 
Glowe of the Britons, is one of the most interesting 
places, from an archeological point of view, in all 
England,—and very few persons, if any, I may add, 
have devoted more intelligent attention to the histori- 


cal remains found here than my kind host of Upton 
Knoll. 


upon and lunch with friends at their home on the 
high grounds near Clifton, in the residential section 
of the city. Bristol, interesting in many ways as an 


old commercial port, an early stronghold of the | 


Friends, and from its natural surroundings, had some 
special interest for me in connection with the Penn 
family. 
Founder, lived, and here in the church of St. Mary 
Redcliffe, Admiral Penn, his mother, and one of the 
great-grandsons of our Founder, are buried. 
vault is under the pew seats; the verger moved one 
of them for me, raised the carpet, and uncovered the 
heavy, blue stone set in the pavement, on which the 
inscription is seen. 
miral is some distance away, on a pier of the tower. 


I looked at it with attention, because there had been | 


some—though very little—question as to the lan- 
guage of the inscription. 


Leaving Bristol late in the afternoon (one need | : fe 
6 | Street, that of Bristol and Somerset. 


| of this more particularly, I hope, in an article on the 
| meetings I have attended. 


make no haste for fear of nightfall; there is very fair 
daylight until 9, or later), 1 went southward to Wells, 
in Somersetshire, in the valley of the Cheddar, south 
of the Mendip hills. Here there is a very interesting 


| of sincere gratification. 


Here Captain Giles Penn, grandfather of our | 


The | 


The ‘naval tablet’’ of the Ad- 





old cathedral, dating from the 
and—what adds very much to the interest of the 
place—ancient ‘closes,’’ gate-ways, walls, etc., and 
a modest castle in which lives the Bishop of Bath 
and Wells. I was too late—it was after 7 o’clock— 
to go inside the cathedral, but I walked about for an 
hour, enjoying the exterior and the surroundings, 
which in such cases are much the better part of the 
seeing, for me. (The interiors of the churches and 
cathedrals have interest to the student in architecture, 
or to those concerned as to church arrangements and 
appointments, or to the lover of old tombs, tablets, 
stone effigies, and coffins ; but descriptions of all this 
are intelligently and exactly given in the guide-books. 
The outside views at Wells have many times the at- 
tractions to me that the interior has ; they are, indeed, 
of far more than ordinary interest. ) 

Later in the evening I joined friends, the Clarks, 
of Street, and went with them to Glastonbury, a 
short ride southward by rail, and then to their hos- 
pitable home, ‘‘ Millfield.” They are well known to 
many American Friends, and I am not violating, I 
think, the rules of privacy in mentioning that Helen 
P. B. Clark, the mistress of ‘* Millfield,” is the daugh- 
ter of John Bright, and, with her husband, William 
S. Clark, is a warm and an active friend of every 
good cause. They have been deeply concerned over 
the course taken by the English Government—under 
the direction of Joseph Chamberlain, the Colonial 
Secretary—in reference to the Transvaal Republic, in 
South Africa; and the apparent adjustment of the 
‘question,’ and subsidence of the ‘crisis,’” which 
now seem fairly assured, will be to them an occasion 
The fatuous and indefensible 
campaign of the United States in the Philippines was, 
of course, a topic in connection with Transvaal affairs, 


thirteenth century, 


| and one could only say that it was a cause for daily 
| humiliation that we had ever embarked on so thor- 

I left Gloucester in the forenoon of the 15th, and | 
reached Bristol at noon, where I was engaged to call | 


oughly wrong an enterprise. 

My stay at Street extended to the morning of the 
19th. The 16th was First-day. On the 17th I vis- 
ited the old town of Glastonbury, which is scarcely 
less interesting than Wells. Here is the “Isle of 
Avalon,” the reputed resting-place of King Arthur, 
the hero of Celtic legend, and of Tennyson’s great 
poem. The old Abbey ruins, in which his grave was 
said to be, and from which the Welsh tradition ex- 
pected him in time to rise (as with so many other na- 


| tional heroes), again to confront his foes, are among the 


most notable of their kind in England, and there are 
other fragments of the Abbey buildings also remain- 
ing, including the Abbot’s barn, to which, down to 


| the days of Henry VIII, the tenants of the monks 


brought the tenth parts of their crops. This, indeed, 
is not only standing, but still in use. Nearby rises 
the conical hill, Glastonbury Tor, on which the last 
abbot was hanged, when the abbcy was seized and se- 


| questered under Henry VIII. 


On the 18th, occurred the quarterly meeting at 


I shall speak 


I found it, of course, full 
of interest in many ways, and enjoyed the day fully. 








Leaving Street, with lasting impressions of the kind- 
ness of our friends there, I went again to Wells, on 
the morning of the 19th, and being obliged to wait 
for train connections, again visited the cathedral and 
looked through the interior. Then going westward, 
up the Chedder valley to Yatton, and on to Bristol, I 


left the latter place soon after noon, and passing under | 


the Severn river by the great tunnel, over four miles 


long, reached Cardiff, the great commercial metropolis | 


of Wales. It is near the mouth of the river Taff, 
and is made great by its export of coal. ‘ Welsh 


coal”’ is the standard for English use on land and | 
sea, and its shipment from Cardiff is so enormous that | 


the total export trade of the city, in tons, is the 
greatest in the world, one city alone excepted—New 
York. There are about 175,000 inhabitants. 


the tide, 25 to 40 feet, are among the finest anywhere, 
and were constructed by a company under the leader- 


ship of the Marquis of Bute, the great landowner at | ten to fifteen degrees lower than ours. 
It may be worth mention that the Marquis | 


of Bute is the descendant of that Lord Bute who was | 


Cardiff. 


prime minister for George the Third, before our Revo- 
lution ; 
that Lord Bute, married Sophia Penn, the grand- 
daughter of our Founder. The present William 


v<« S ¢ 7 0 ras ire 7 ' a | . Cr rf ° 
ee tu wt . er — — : one — | children of Coleridge. 
; s : : rg ‘Pp sylvaniz > Ss - | at , ‘ 

f the Penn family, anc ennsylvania heir,” must be | of this volume of memories. 


a cousin, remotely, of the Marquis of Bute. 
My visit to Cardiff was chiefly with the object of 


attending the National Eisteddfod (i-steth-vode) the | 


great competitive exhibition in singing, elocution, 
poetry, etc., and in the arts pictorial and useful, which 
is annually held in Wales,—one year in the North, | 


and the next inthe South. Asa descendant through 
at least three Welsh lines (Jenkins, Thomas, Foulke), 
I had always felt an interest in this demonstration by 
the Welsh people of their devotion to the old-time 


culture which the bards represented and maintained ; | 


and the opportunity of seeing the gathering at Cardiff | lish homes. 
was naturally availed of. The Cardiff local committee 


of arrangements had built a pavilion for the special 


yurpose, in a park near the centre of the city, capable | ; : 
purpose, in a park near the centre ty, capable | for fresh views and new impressions of men and women 


of seating an audience of some ten thousand or more, 
and in this the exercises took place. 
vocal, had of course a leading place, for the Welsh 


are great singers, and as the mass of them are poor, | ; eg 
oe See ae -" | memorable summer day with the-poet of the English 
| lakes and mountains. 


they cannot buy costly instruments. There were 
solos, duets, quartettes, choirs of children, of both 
sexes, of men alone,—these choirs containing in 
several of the competitions sixty voices and upward. 
In many of the classes there were many entries, but 
the adjudicators had given them a preliminary hearing, 
and allowed only the best to appear in the public 
trials. 


ing, and terminated on the 22d. 
until the afternoon of the 19th I missed the opening 
sessions. The devotion of everyone concerned will 


be better appreciated when I mention that the pre- | 


liminary hearings began at 8.30 a. m., that the com- 


petitions in the pavilion began at 10 and continued | 
| LITERARY AND POLITICAL 


until 6, or later, without intermission ; and that then 
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The | 


docks, made necessary by the great rise and fall of | 


and that Archbishop William Stuart, a son of | 


| ting in the House of Lords. 





Music, chiefly | 


there was an evening concert from 7.45 until Io. 
The pavilion was sometimes full, and always contained 
a large audience. Delegates were present from the 
United States, from Brittany, (whose people, Bretons, 
are akin to the Welsh), from Ireland, from the Scot- 
tish Highlands, and from the Isle of Man, forming 
thus a grand Celtic reunion. The exhibition of the 
Arts was respectable. An effort is making by a 
Society (of which the Princess of Wales is a patroness) 
to revive the Welsh spinning and weaving, and 
develop other domestic manufactures ; and its exhibits 
were specially interesting. 


The weather at Cardiff was warm. I had begun 


| to find it warm, for the first time in England, in Somer- 


setshire, and during most of the week it was such as 
we should so consider. It must be remembered that 
the greater humidity here makes a high temperature 


| more quickly felt, and more naturally complained of. 


The English standard of comfort in temperature is 


Bala, Wales, Seventh month 26. 


MEMORIES OF WORDSWORTH AND 
OTHERS.' 


| THERE are not many living Americans who have seen 


Wordsworth face to face or become the friends of the 
One of that few is the author 
A nephew of Lucretia 
Mott, and a friend of the leading Abolitionists, Ellis 
Yarnall seems all his life to have lived in the noblest 
company. He saw the great Duke of Wellington sit- 
He knew many of the 
foremost Englishmen of the century,—Crabb Robin- 


| son, Samuel Rogers, Lord Macaulay, John Stuart 
| Mill, Charles Kingsley, Frederick Denison Maurice, 


John Bright, Gladstone, Matthew Arnold, William 
Edward Forster, and others. He made the acquaint- 
ance of various of the Coleridges, and of the widow of 
Dr. Arnold, and was a frequent visitor in many Eng- 
As one reads through these reminis- 
cences, so charmingly, so modestly told, he feels him- 
self in the presence of high companions, and is grateful 


whose very names are an inspiration in these days of 
commonplace. 
It was in 1849 that the author spent part ofa 


Passing from Lake Winder- 
mere, with “its clear waters, its green islands, and its 
girdle of solemn mountains,” its vale ‘‘ a very paradise 
for its sweet seclusion,”’ he reached Rydal Mount and 
found Wordsworth and family at the table. In the 
course of the conversation the poet uttered a charac- 


| teristic thought, suggested by the spread of American 


; : | population to the Pacific coast. 
rhe proceedings began on the 18th, in the morn- 


As I did not arrive | He said that considering this extension of our language it be- 


‘«] noticed a fixing of his eye as if on some remote object. 


hoved those who wrote to see to it that what they put forth 
was on the side of virtue. This remark, although thrown out 
at the moment, was made in a serious, thoughtful way, and I 
was much impressed by it. I could not but reflect that to him 
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a deep sense of responsibility had ever been present ; to purify | 
and elevate had been the purpose of all his writings.”’ 


The close of the afternoon’s visit was the most 
impressive part, when the poet read from a selection 
of his own works which his visitor had brought 
with him, a volume edited by the late Professor Henry 
Reed of Philadelphia, one of Wordsworth’s earliest 
disciples in America. The narrator writes : 


‘* It was a solemn time to me, this part of my interview ; 
and | felt it to be indeed a crowning happiness to stand, as | 
did, by his side on that bright summer day, and listen to his 
voice. | thought of his long life; that he was one who had 
felt himself from early youth a dedicated spirit, — 


‘singled out 
For holy services, ’—- 
one who had listened to the teachings of nature, and com- 
muned with his own heart in the seclusion of these beautiful 
vales and mountains until his thoughts were ready to be ut- 
tered for the good of his fellow-men. And there had come 
back to him in all the later years of his life offerings of love 


| aged face which I had now the happiness to look upon. 





and gratitude and admiration from perhaps as great a multi 
tude as had ever before paid their homage to a living writer.’’ 

This interview deeply impressed itself upon the 
imagination of the writer. To Wordsworth’s greatness 
of soul he bears testimony, saying : 

‘Il may speak, too, of the strong perception of his moral 
elevation which | had at the same time. He seemed to mea 
man living as in the presence of God by habitual recollection. 


A strange feeling almost of awe had impressed me while I was 
thus with him.’’ 


With the surviving children of Coleridge the 
author of these reminiscences contracted a cordial 
friendship. Wordsworth once said, ‘‘I have known 
many remarkable men, but the most wonderful man I 
ever knew was Coleridge.’’ The poet’s daughter Sara 
(who had married her cousin Henry Nelson Coleridge) 
and his sons Derwent and Hartley, were not without 
their spiritual inheritance from their father. Hartley, 
the most gifted of the three, the author never saw, 
but he heard much concerning him from Sara and 
Derwent Coleridge. 

‘‘At my first visit to the Lake country, and at every later 
visit, I heard words of kindness spoken of him from gentle- 
folk and simple. He could never have had an enemy. 
Wordsworth himself spoke to me of him with tender regard. 
The great poet felt for him almost asa son, as did Mrs. 
Wordsworth ; his death affected them deeply. ‘Let him lie 
by us,’ was Wordsworth’s request, as arrangement was being 
made for his burial in the Grasmere churchyard.’’ 


Ellis Yarnall quotes with approval this passage 
from Hartley Coleridge’s disapprobation, sixty years 


beforehand, of the Revised Version,—an opinion 
agreed in by many to whom the stately and beautiful 
dignity of the Authorized Version is sacred. 


‘* We doubt whether any new translation, however learned, 
exact, or truly orthodox will ever appear to English Christians 
to be the real Bible. The language of the Authorized Version 
is the perfection of English, and it can never be written again, 
for the language of prose is one of the few things in which 
the English have really degenerated. Our tongue has lost 
its holiness.’’ 


Of Sara Coleridge’s rare insight and delicacy of 
feeling the writer has much to tell. 


‘‘Aubrey de Vere, in speaking of her, has dwelt on ‘the 
radiant spirituality of her intellectual and imaginative being,’ 
and no words can better describe the charm of her personal 
presence."’ 


The Rev. Derwent Coleridge, he tells us, had a 





| fellow Macaulay,’ he said, ‘could understand Quakerism ! 


| preaching in America,’ was the reply. 


| The 
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daughter named, most appropriately, Christabel, who 
became a writer of tales. She had “the full eyes of 
the poet and something of the dreamy look of genius.”’ 
Her father considered that she, of all the descendants 
of the great poet, most closely resembled him. 

The impression made upon the republican traveler 
by the noblest type of the aristocracy of the old 
world, the Duke of Wellington, furnishes interesting 
reading. Standing at the entrance to the House of 
Lords, one afternoon in 1849, he heard a cry, ‘‘ The 
Duke, the Duke!”’ as a carriage approached. 

‘«The Duke of Wellington was handed out. I can never 
forget the strangely softened, the benignant expression of the 
He 
acknowledged slightly the deferential bearing of all who stood 
by, as he passed from his carriage to the Peers’ entrance of the 
House of Lords. His meek look was what first struck me—a 
mild serenity—the happiest result of advanced age. His hair 
was white, but his complexion was clear and delicate."’ 

With several references to Quakerism we must 
close our review of this engaging volume. In the 
‘venerable, irregularly-shaped parsonage ” of Charles 
Kingsley, among the moors of Hampshire, our author 
heard much excellent talk from that great-hearted 
man. 

‘‘Quakerism was a subject 
was his admiration: he read 


George Fox, Kingsley said, 
his ‘Journal’ constantly— 


| thought him one of the most remarkable men that age pro- 


‘ How little that 
A 
man needs to have been in Inferno himself to know what the 
Quakers meant in what they said and did.’ ”’ 


duced. He liked his hostility to Calvinism. 


In the family of the Forsters the writer found 
noble representatives of English Quakerism, high- 
minded, clear-souled men and women. He saw much 
of William Edward Forster, M. P. He had been 
disowned for marrying out of meeting. This, how- 


| ever, did not affect his sympathy with Friends. 


‘«The memory of his father was, moreover, to him almost 
a religion. William Forster the elder was a man of saintly 


| life, considering, through all his days, the supreme duty laid 


upon him to be the deepening a sense of religion in the souls 
of men. ; 

‘Forster used to tell of an incident of his childhood. He 
was traveling in a coach in the charge of his nurse when a 
benevolent old gentleman began to talk to him. ‘Where is 
your papa, my dear?’ said his fellow-passenger. ‘Papa is 
‘And where is your 
mamma?’ continued the gentleman. ‘Mamma is preaching 
in Ireland,’ was the answer which the astonished stranger 


| received.”’ 


So we might continue quoting, did space permit. 
book is rich in its reminiscences of immortal 
figures. Its memories are the result of deliberate 
reflection, for though some of the chapters were 
written years ago the author has gathered them to- 
gether a full half century from the time when he 
stood beside Wordsworth on the shores of lovely 
Rydalmere. 

We are grateful to this cultured writer for these 
recollections of his greener years, and for the grace 
and dignity with which he speaks. Worthy nephew 
he of Lucretia Mott, whose character he truly sums 
up when he describes “the charm of her personal 
presence, her refinement, the deep earnestness of her 
manner, and what one might call her intellectual 
spirituality.” 
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NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
CONCORD QUARTERLY MEETING. 
THE meetings held at Concord last week were favored 
with almost perfect weather, and also with an overshad- 
owing of love and good-will that was sensibly felt. Es- 
pecially was this the case in the meeting for ministers 


and elders, on the 31st ult.; there the attendance was 


good, all the representatives being present except one 
—Martha Dodgson, on account of illness—whose 
absence composed the meeting into a feeling of sym- 
pathetic tenderness, as her faithfulness for a long 
period of years to all the duties of eldership was re- 
called. 

Much excellent counsel relative to the responsi- 
bility of inembership in this body was given, both to 
those entrusted with the gift of public speaking—and 
it was felt that more were possessed of this gift than 
manifested it—and those who are listeners. Samuel 
S. Ash, Sarah Linville, and other visitors were ac- 
ceptably present then and on Eighth month tst also, 
when there was an increased attendance over some 
recent years. The service of the various Friends 
was most harmonious, in presenting the truth as held 
by Friends, and the meeting was pervaded by a deep 
feeling of charity towards all denominations. The 


After a few words from several others, the meeting 


| closed, with a feeling of thankfulness to our Heavenly 


| being a member of Horsham Monthly Meeting. 





Father for his many blessings. 


BIRTHDAY GATHERING AT JOHNSVILLE. 
Charles Bond, of Johnsville, celebrated his 80th 
birthday on Sixth-day, Seventh month 7, 1899. 


| Charles has lived in and around Johnsville for 39 


years, and is widely kriown in the Society of Friends, 
He 


is very active for one of his age. He had two broth- 


ers and one sister, who are all deceased; his father 
| passed away in his 92d year. 


In 1841 he married 
Mary Stokes, and to them were born seven children, 


| five of vyhom are living ; he has ten grandchildren and 


| three great-grandchildren. 


His first wife having died, he married, in 1872, 
Rachel W. Michener, of Langhorne, who is still living. 
After the guests had all arrived and the noon hour 
came they were invited to the dining-room, where the 


| table was loaded with the delicacies of the season. 
| The aged couple were seated at the head of the table, 


reading of portions of the Extracts in the business | 


meeting recalled most forcibly our late excellent 
yearly meeting, and the prevailing feeling was that of 
an uplift along the way towards an increase of spirit- 
uality. An earnest concern was expressed relative to 
the finances of our yearly meeting, that while we are 
very grateful for the money devoted to our use, we must 
not let it have undue prominence, but keep it subor- 
dinate to the things of the spirit. ? 
PURCHASE QUARTERLY MEETING 

This meeting was held at Purchase, N. Y., on the 
2d and 3d of Eighth month Isaac Hillborn and his 
wife were present with a minute from Philadelphia 
Monthly Meeting. An 
came from other quarterly meetings, to all of whom 
a cordial welcome was extended. In the meeting for 
worship which preceded the business meeting Isaac 
Hillborn delivered an able discourse on the true har- 
mony of the seemingly different laws which govern 
the three divisions of man’s nature,—the material, the 
intellectual, and the spiritual. 

The business meeting is held in joint session, the 
clerks being Ellwood and Luella M. Burdsall. The 
reading of the Advices called forth expressions of 
appreciation of their value. After the transaction of 
routine business the meeting adjourned. A lunch 
was then served, and at a>out two o'clock the Friends’ 
Association met, it having taken the place of the 
Philanthropic Association. After the opening address 
by the president, James S. Haviland, an excellent 
paper was presented on “ Our Quaker Heritage,’’ by 
Louisa E. Haviland, followed by some discussion. 

On Fifth-day morning, the ministers and elders 
met at g.30, and at 11 the meeting for worship con- 
vened. Our friend Isaac Hillborn again spoke, very 
acceptably, quoting the text, ‘‘ By grace are ye saved, 
but not of yourselves ; it is the gift of God.” 


and all appeared to enjoy the occasion very much. 
Fifty-five of the friends and relatives were present, 
three of whom were about 80 years of age. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
11f.—THE MIDNIGHT SUN 


| THE approach to Molde, on the fiord of the same 


name, is very different from that to Odde. Though 
for some hours before entering the fiord numerous 


barren and rocky islands are passed, once within it, 


| plants. 


unusual number of Friends | 


luxuriant green fields extend to the water’s edge, 
and ashore the gardens are found richly grown with 
roses, dahlias, and other brilliant flowers. There is 
scarcely a window which is not filled with flowers and 
The explanation of this evidence of a mild 
climate in this part of Norway is not far to seek. 
Sheltered from the mountains behind it from cold 
winds, the water in front of Molde is tempered by 
the warmth of the gulf stream, whose genial influ- 
ence makes a latitude 3° north of St. Petersburg a 


| continuous day in June throughout the summer sea- 


| son, causing it to be a popular resort. 


The ‘shops 


offer numerous attractive articles in fur, eider-down, 


_ and objects of quaint form which some of our pas- 


sengers found reasonable in price. In the church is 


| an altar-piece—‘‘ The Women at the Sepulcher ’— 
| by Eider, of Christiania, which some of us thought 


| buyers than photographs of this work of art. 


excellent Certainly the coloring, though bright, was 
well harmonized, and no object was more popular with 
At 10 
o'clock at night my friend took a photograph of the 
town from the ship, so strong was the light. It is 
interesting to note that at that hour passengers went 
ashore in the ship's launches as though it were early 
evening. During the night our ship started, and by 8 
a. m. (Seventh month 6) we again anchored at Aandals- 
naes, or Naes, as it is more commonly called, on the 
Isfiord, the starting point for excursions to Romsdol, or 
the Valley of the Rouma,a_ region little less favored 
than that about Molde. Words can scarcely be found 
to describe the beauty of the drive in the valley along a 





deep, broad, and rapid mountain stream, bordered by 
green fields, brilliant with wild flowers, and beyond 
these on both sides mountain peaks of bare rock,— 
with names so difficult to write, pronounce, and re- 
member that it is not worth while to attempt it,— 
rising 38,000 feet above us in sheer declivity. One I 
remember revealed a giant castle with towers and 
battlements hewn out of the solid rock. 

Very interesting was a visit to the adjacent village 
of Veblungsnaes—everything situated ona point of land 
is inappropriately called a xaes—composed entirely of 
modest wooden houses, unattractive and contrasting 
strongly with the many pretty houses in Molde. In 
both towns the streets are narrow, crooked, and often 
without sidewalks. An old octagonal Lutheran 
church of wood, with quaint interior, and pulpit high 
above the pews, attracted many visitors. 


The evening of this day found us again under 


steam, and by g of the 7th we were anchored in the 
river Nid, opposite the pretty, thriving town of 
Trondhiem, at one time the capital of Norway, and 


still the place where all the rulers of the Kingdom of | 


Sweden and Norway are crowned in the Cathedral. 
It contains 50,000 inhabitants. It is a clean and at- 
tractive city, with good hotels and interesting shops, 


in which the usual furs and eider-down and quaint | 


articles of silver made on the spot may be obtained. 


But the Cathedral is the most interesting object; its | 


foundation dates back to 995, when one of the num- 
erous Olofs—Olof Trygvason—dedicated a church, 
which was greatly enlarged at later periods. The 


vicissitudes of church war, and especially of fire, have, | 
however, left nothing of the original structure except | 


the foundations. It is being restored literally, the 
octagonal apse and chapter-house respectively afford 


opportunities for the study of typical Gothic and | 


The capitals of the num- | ' 2 P 4 
| Ar Durham we found it necessary, owing to rain, 
erous pillars which support the nave have furnished | to : te 

:; , ., | to take the train, thereby missing the fine border 
opportunity for an enormous amount of detail applied | 2 ; 


Romanesque architecture. 


to medallion and other relief work. In addition to 


statues of the Apostles, replica by Thorwaldsen him- | p “ 
: | rose we saw the “regular 


self of his famous statue of Christ—original at Chris- 
tiania—is well placed in relation to light, though two 
large for the niche it occupies. Doubtless it will be | 
removed to some other place when the restoration is | 
completed. The church, undoubtedly the finest in | 
Scandinavia, may rank among the finest in Europe, | 
and is well worth a visit. 

Here we took a drive along the Nid river to the 
Lenfos falls, the upper and lower, in height 100 and 70 | 
feet respectively. The former is divided into two 
parts by intermediate rocks. The volume of water | 
passing over these falls is larger than at the Lotefas | 
near Odde, but not so high. The drive, though 
pretty, is not as picturesque as that at Odde or in the 
Romsdol valley. Both cascades, however, far surpass 
many of greater reputation. Here, as at Lotefas, the | 
rainbow effect of the spray was superb. | 

At 7 in the evening we weighed anchor and 
started on our voyage direct to the North Cape. Out | 
of the fiord into the ocean was a matter of a few | 
hours, and at 10.30 the sun slowly submerged itself | 
amid coloring of gold, purple, violet, mauve, and pea- | 
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| excitement. 
| every one was up, the fog-horn was blown, the band 
| played while marching around the ship, followed by 


| only added to the impressiveness of the place. 


cock green with intermediate shades not included in 
the rainbow. At 8.30 a.m., of the 8th, we crossed 
the Arctic circle and shortly afterwards the ragged 
outlines of the Lofden Islands appeared and stayed by 
us the most of the day on our right, the open ocean 


| being on our left. 


This night we had our first experience of the mid- 


| night sun. There was no setting. The sun approached 


within an hour of the horizon, and then began to rise 
again, amid a beauty of cloud effect I will not 
undertake to describe. It was a moment of great 
Broad daylight at midnight! Almost 


the passengers. Such nights as this, if it is clear, we 
shall have as long as we are within the Arctic circle. 

At about noon of the oth we put in at Hammer- 
fest, the most northern town in the world, latitude 70 
40’, nestling at the foot of the mountains, a very busy 
place, in the summer at least, containing 2,200 popula- 
tion, and a great centre for the making of cod liver oil. 
Snow-topped mountains bounded the fiord on both 
sides, yet the mildness of the temperature here is mar- 
velous. A bright, clear, sunlit day, with a smooth sea 
and crisp air just cool enough to brace and stimulate, 
makes us all feel exceptionally favored. 

An incident of the entrance into Hammerfest was 
the overtaking of a small whale steamer which was 
towing three whales, one quite large, two smaller, 
which it will take into port for proper treatment. 


| The whales had evidently been some days ev route. 


The whaler’s crew was grateful for fruit and provisions 
furnished them. James Tyson. 
North Cape, Norway, Seventh month 9. 


I1I1.—THE LAND OF SCOTT. 


country. This was a genuine regret, as there is much 
of interest between Durham and Melrose. At Mel- 
attractions. But these 


held unusual interest for us. The ruins of Melrose 


| Abbey, with memories of Bruce, the Douglass, Sir 


Walter Scott, and some of Scotland’s kings, were first 
visited. Steady rain during our stay at the Abbey 
The 


| next morning we visited Abbotsford and Dryburgh 


Abbey. Iam unable to record anything of the two 
latter, as I was forced to leave the party for Edin- 
burgh. 

On the evening of the 12th we were all together 
in Edinburgh. The party, which up to this time 
numbered nine, has traveled by wheel through the 


| eastern countries, visiting the cathedral cities, and 


finally the land of Scott. Here we were joined by 


| three others whese duties made it impossible to leave 


home sooner. 

Three days were well spent in the fine old _ historic 
city. There is so much to see,—the castle, with its 
varied history of war and peace, was first inspected. 
Then we wandered through old Edinburgh, visiting 
on the way John Knox’s house. The “ closes’”’ or 
alleys are most filthy ; squalor is everywhere promi- 





“ 
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nent. As we have observed here and there in Eng- 
land, so far as we have gone, so here, intemperance 
drags downward the whole standard of life. I have 
never seen, among the poor, such dirty children, men 
so immoral in appearance, or women so loathsome. 
In Glasgow this impression became only more fixed. 

[he three vantage points from which to view hilly 
Edinburgh are the Castle Hill, Calton Hill, and 


Arthur's Seat. The first has been, and still appears 


to be, a military stronghold; the second has a monu- 
ment to Nelson, and an unfinished National monu- 
ment. Arthur's Seat is a great precipitous half hill, 


half mountain, that frowns down on Holyrood, the for- 
mer home of Scotch royalty. The view here is very fine. 

Chere is much to about Edinburgh. One 
should speak of its great museums of art and science, 
f its beautiful streets and parks, and still more than 
, of its history 


Say 


all these This calls for a book rather 
a brief, hurried letter. 

When we wheeled away to the Forth Bridge on 
way to Stirling 


> 


thar 
oul we were glad to resume our trip, 
but very sorry to feel that Edinburgh could not be 
studied in greater detail. At Stirling the Castle Rock 
affords much the same sort of vantage-ground as 
Arthur's Seat, just mentioned. From the frowning 
battlements we looked down on the field of Bannock- 
burn, trying to picture in our minds the array of 
Engli 1 Scotch armies as they covered the hill- 
sides for miles away to the southwest. Going to the 
battlefield we saw the Bore-Stone in which the Scot- 
tish standard was planted, and which was the central 
point of Bruce’s forces as they awaited the oncoming 
English 

From Stirling we wheeled to Callander. For 
more than half a day Ben Ledi was before us, and 
when C 


h anc 


illander was reached we seemed to be at the 
the mountain. The road winding through 
this hilly country is surprisingly level. The next 
day we spent in traveling to Loch Katrine, passing 
on the way many of the points made remarkable in 
Scott’s ‘‘ Lady of the Lake’’; down Loch Katrine 
by boat, wheeling from the foot of that lake to Loch 
Lomond, where we took boat at Inversnaid for Bal- 
loch, and in the evening wheeled into Glasgow. 


base of 


It was a great pleasure to meet many Americans 
on the boats. These Scottish lakes are mainly at- 
tractive for their mountain-bordered shores ; much of 
their charm, too, is due to the genius of Sir Walter 
Scott, who has peopled the country about with a folk 
who, though long since gone, will always live in the 
minds of his readers. 

From Glasgow we wheeled to Ayr and the land 
of Burns. We began to see relics of the peasant 
singer as soon as we were in Ayrshire. All the people 
speak so tenderly of him here; his memory is dear 
to all classes. When I have more time I shall hope 
to tell of the interesting places we have visited in a 
hurried view of Burns’s Land. 

EpwarD C. WILson. 
wnock, Scotland, Seventh month 19. 


Be noble minded! Our own heart, and not other 


men’s opinions of us, forms our honor.—Schi/ler, 
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THE LONDON GOVERNMENT BILL. 


ONE cannot but rejoice that Miss Anthony and her 
friends were among those received by the Queen at 
Windsor. It is worthy of another chapter in her 
life; but more than that to her must have been the 
debate to which she listened in the House of Lords 
on the amendment of Lord Dunraven to the London 
Government bill. It was anotable occasion. The con- 
don Standard of Sixth month 27, calls it a brilliant and 
magnificent assembly, and says: ‘‘ There has not been 
such a great muster of noble Lords since the Home 
Rule Debate.”’ ‘‘ The rights of women had attracted 
no more than the two Archbishops, the Bishop of 
London, and four or five other Bishops.’" ‘ Both of 
the upper side galleries were filled with peeresses,” 
and the “ Strangers’ Gallery was tested to its utmost 
capacity."’ The space around the Throne, according 
to the report, was densely crowded with Privy Coun- 
cillors and members of the late and present Govern- 
ment, some of whom took positions on the steps of 
the Throne and “ when the Debate began there was 
no more standing room left in that part of the 
House.”’ 

After some business in regard to the carriage of 
mails, to which a very few paid attention and there 
was much whispering, the House went into Committee 
on the London Government Bill and all was silent. 
‘The Earl of Dunraven moved to strike out the pro- 
vision inserted in the Commons, whereby women 
were declared eligible as Councillors and Aldermen.” 
The chief ground of his objection was that, “ If the 
principle were sanctioned now, it could not long be 
confined to the bodies created by the Bill,” in which 
the Earl was right, no doubt, because the good things 
of this world will go on. 

It seems that the new corporations will take over 
the work of the present Vestries, of which women 
are now members, and in a careful perusal of the 
whole debate one finds nothing but praise for the work 
they have done inthese positions. The Earl thought 
it ‘would withdraw them from work on other public 
bodies into which the principle of humanitarianism 
entered, and in regard to which the public owed them 
a great debt of gratitude.’’ How familiar is this 
argument of putting women in one place and building 
a fence around them, because they do such good 
work there, and one is so afraid of what they might 
do somewhere else! Itis the old English horror of a 
new step, and the Earl was alarmed at ‘the thin edge 
of the wedge.”’ 

Then arose the English prime minister, the Mar- 
quis of Salisbury, who showed, in an eloquent speech, 
that the proposition was not an innovation nor without 
precedent. ‘‘ He said: ‘‘ These Councils differ very 
little from the Vestries’’; that they were turning 
women out for a mere change of name, not because 
they had: proved unworthy of the trust. He con- 
tended that there was in the Municipal Councils of 
London an equal entering of the humanitarian element 
in the work of housing the poor. “If you remove 
women from the Council chamber, you are taking 
away from that Council one of the highest, one of the 





most constant, and one of the most reliable stimulants 
to a true and honest and unflagging administration of 
the law. These seem to me considerations of the 
highest moment. I protest against our 
being asked to differ from the other House of Parlia- 
ment on a matter of this kind, to refuse to make use 


of the instruments of good that lie to our hands, and 


to do so for motives which are of a trivial character, 


and from apprehensions which do not deserve a | 
Whatever may be the feelings of | 


moment’s thought. 
others, for myself I cannot refuse to vote for the 
course which will help forward in some degree, it may 
be to a great degree, the cause of right, of justice, 
and of the philanthropies.”’ 

The Lord Chancellor arose to differ. The ques- 
tion was wider and more important. It was not 
whether women should be Councillors or Aldermen, 
but whether distinction of sex should be maintained 
in respect to political power. No one could recog- 
nize more strongly than himself their admirable work 
in administration as distinguished from government ; 
but his experience in political life convinced him ‘“ that 


the very quality which prompts the burning zeal of | 


woman to do what she believes to be right—will 
accept no compromise, will accept nothing but that 
which she believes to be right—that very quality ren- 
ders her a dangerous guide in political questions.” 
He declared this to be no “ derogation’ to women, 
because it made them ‘‘ the light and charm of human 
life,’’ but he also insisted that if they were invested 
with political power it would not be the best who 
would come forward. It was ‘‘a dangerous policy.” 
Strange that “light and charm” is so good in one 
place and so dangerous in another! Strange that the 
woman who will accept only what she believes to be 
right would be such a marplot in government ; but it 


is the reason the Lord Chancellor of England is | 


afraid of parliamentary suffrage for women, which he 
felt would be the goal of the London Government bill. 

The Archbishop of York and the Marquis of Lon- 
donderry were with Lord Salisbury, and the Marquis 
spoke highly of the work of four lady members of a 
school board. He said their speeches were ‘‘ always 
thoroughly practical and explicit, and were not too 
long to hear.” The Duke of Northumberland closed 
the debate in support of the Earl of Dunraven’s 
Amendment, and it was carried by a vote of 182 
against 68. Thus the English Parliament, in fear of 
something without precedent, has taken a backward 
step, for it has since been ratified by the Commons. 


Nevertheless, the fact that so much importance has | 


been attached to the question as to draw such an 
audience, is significant of the interest in England, 
which is vastly more encouraging than indifference. 

We learn from the London Standard that Lady 
Balfour said the next day, in St. Martin’s Hall, that 
the situation ‘was not altogether discouraging.” 
‘“There had been two good debates and successful 
divisions in the House, where the work that women 
could do for local government had been fully recog- 
nized,”’ 
helpful speech of Lord Salisbury, which certainly 
marked a forward step,” and ‘“ Mrs. Evans, a member 


| and lowest circle of 





| trate the logic of prohibitory laws, by saying, 


and that ‘‘there was the very important and | 
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of St. Martin’s Vestry, said that hie Salisbury, 

opposing women in the debate on the London Gov- 
ernment bill, had his eyes on a totally different sub- 
ject to that under discussion. If he had been a 
member of one of the London vestries he would have 
been very quickly called to order (applause and 
laughter). He was very much afraid that women 
would obtain seats in the House of Commons or House 
of Lords. It was quite wonderful that a gentleman 
sitting on a woolsack did not sometimes take a glance 
behind that seat and see a chair called the Throne, 
which was kept exclusively for the use of a woman, 
who had the right and privilege to be the first to speak 
in the House of Lords. MARIANA W. CHAPMAN. 


COMMUN YICATIONS. 
DANTE’S GRADATION OF SINS 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 


that 
Thompson's 


Ir may have seemed strange to others, as it did to me, 
according to the concluding paragraph of Prof. 
article, ‘‘ The Land of Least Happiness’’ (reprinted in the 
INTELLIGENCER of Seventh month 22), Dante should have 
‘kept the lowest place in his Inferno for those who in this 
life were grumbling and discontented without a cause.’’ But 
did Dante really believe that groundless discontent is the very 
worst of all sins? If true, this reflects scant credit, it seems 


| to me, on the great poet’s insight and knowledge of human 


imperfections. 

The statement is, no doubt, an inadvertence. The ninth 
the Inferno is in reality reserved for 
Lucifer, who crushes in his three mouths the arch-traitors 
Brutus, Cassius, and—guiltiest of all—Judas. Professor 
Thompson, | feel sure, must have had in mind the end of the 
seventh Canto, which describes the punishment of the sullen, 
in the fifth circle. These sullen ones are sunk below the 
muddy waves of a dismal swamp. ‘‘ Beneath the water,’’ 
Dante is told, ‘‘ are folk who sigh and make this water bubble 
at the surface. Fixed in the slime they say : ‘ Sullen were we 
in the sweet air that by the sun is gladdened, bearing within 
ourselves the sluggish fume ; now we are sullen in the black 
mire.’ 

Professor Norton, whose translation I have just quoted, 
adds this note: ‘‘ The sin here punished is that known to the 
Middle Ages as acedia, or acctdie,—slackness in good works, 
and spiritual gloom and despondency. In the ‘Parson's 
Tale,’ Chaucer says: ‘Envie and ire maken bitternesse in 
heart, which bitternesse is mother of accidie.’ 

Dante's belief, apparently, was that wilful or weak yielding 
to despondency, the wilful or weak losing of hope and courage, 
the turning a deaf ear to the ever-present voice that, as of 
old, bids us to vejotce in the Lord,—that this despondency, 
if habitually indulged in, becomes a positive 7 and places 
the higher nature in perilof death. THoMmAs A. JENKINS. 

Nashville, Tenn. 


CONCERNING APPLETON MORGAN S ARTICLE. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 


The paragraph in the last number of the INTELLIGENCER, 
taken from Appleton Morgan’s article ‘‘ Recent Legislation 


Against the Drink Evil,’’ in the current Popular Science 
Monthly, is certainly fearfully and wonderfully made, in its 
comparison and its logic, but it is a fair sample of the whole 


contribution. 


Morgan, in what appears to be a humorous treatment of a 
very serious question, tosses what is evidently intended as 
sarcasm, at the policy of Prohibition. He attempts to illus- 
‘‘ as, for instance, 
laws, abolishing the use of spoons, as so many temptations to 
house-breakers; or of railways, because trespassers upon 
railway tracks were often killed; or steamboats, because 
steamboat boilers sometimes burst.’’ 

If men committed burglary with spoons, as they do with 
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jimmies, there might be some small connection between 
Morgan's illustration and the thing he illustrates. Men get 
drunk, become demoralized and pauperized by liquor sold in 
saloons and taverns, and Prohibition simply holds that the 
State shall prohiblt the beverage sale of a commodity the use 
of which works such dire results on the State's citizens. Pro- 
hibition is only therefore trying to repeat that wisdom which 
makes the State forbid the sale of jimmies for purposes of 
burglary. Liquor is an implement or agent producing a cer- 
tain result, and the Prohibitionist believes in making it hard 
or impossible for men to get the cause of crime and drunken- 
ness, as well as dealing with the effect. 

It would be more correct to hold Morgan to the logic of 
free rum or the license system, whichever he advocates. In 
that case his steamboat illustration might be good. If it is 
logical, wise, and prudent to license the sale of liquor which 
makes men explosive and unsafe, then why not license the 
sale and tolerate the use in steam boilers of explosives or 
acids which would render them unsafe and perilous to life ? 
Prohibition is not a means of punishing innocency but of pre- 
venting depravity and brutality. That is its claim, and 
whatever one may think about its practicability, if he writes 
in the name of science, he ought to be able to fairly state the 
case. 

This brings me to consider one assertion or two made in 
that part of Morgan’s article which the INTELLIGENCER did 
not print. For instance, on page 439 of the Popular Science 
Monthly Morgan says: ‘‘ In sixty-three years Maine has seen 
her commerce disappear and her population dwindle.’’ The 
prohibitory policy of the State is given as the implied cause of 
this condition. According to the United States census the 
population of Maine in 1830 was 399,455, and in 1890 it was 
661,086. If that is a dwindling population, words have 
ceased to have a reliable meaning. Maine's commerce has 
not disappeared, while evidences of the internal prosperity of 
the State are abundant. With a population of 661,086, 
Maine had in her savings banks in 1895 deposits amounting 
Ohio with a population five and one-half 
times as great, had $34,606,213 in her savings banks, and 
Illinois with nearly six times as many inhabitants had savings 
bank deposits amounting to only $23,498,504. 

Morgan's article also claims that every State in the Union 
but Maine has within the last five years recognized the failure 
of Prohibition and striven to recast its statutes in that parti 
lat This is another untrue statement. Neither Vermont no: 
New Hampshire have by legislative enactment i: 
crippled the prohibitory law, 
their statute books. 

The whole article is honeycombed with complete errors « 
half-truths, but space forbids a further review of them. It is 
a source of amazement how an article of such evident bias 
found its way into such a high-class publication. It is this 


to $53,397,590. 


any way 
which has for years been ©1 


which gives it its power to mislead, and makes a reasonable 


effort to counteract it 
when it is inaccurate and unfair. 
New York City. 


Science is not scientific 


HENRY W. WILBUR. 


necessary. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

LAR feature of Elizabeth Stuart Phelps’s writings is the 
happy blending of lively humor and tender pathos which al- 
characterizes and illuminates them. These qualities 
were perhaps never more in evidence than in her latest and 
most touching story, ‘‘ Loveliness,’’ which appears in the 
current Atlantic Monthl; But the element which will at- 
tract the widest attention to the story and call forth the liveli- 
est discussion over it, is its outspoken and trenchant attack 
ipon the practice of vivisection and the methods of the 
vivisectors. 

‘ Loveliness ”’ silver Yorkshire terrier,’’ stolen from 
a delicate little girl, whose life is actually wavering in the 


. 2 
1 POPI 


ways 


sa” 


balance through her grief over the loss of her beloved pet, 
when her father, a college professor, discovers the missing 
favorite in the operating-room of the medical school of his 
own university, and under the very scalpel of the operator, 
s hand. 


«bh; sno ht ssrtitcact ; 
AISSING AIS VIVIiSE ” 


The author's indignation that such things should be and 
be tolerated in these days is expressed in no uncertain terms. 





The defenders of those who practice what she denominates 
‘‘the worst torture of all, that reserved by wisdom and power 
for the dumb, the undefended, and the small,’’ will need to 
use their best weapons to meet the thrilling indictment drawn 
by her in her brilliant assault upon what she believes to be 
organized and scientific cruelty. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION MEETING. 
CORNWALL, N. Y.—Friends’ Association of Cornwall 
met Seventh month 30, 1899, at the home of Theodore 
Ketcham. The closing article on the life of Samuel M. 
Janney was read from the INTELLIGENCER by Edmund Cocks. 
Everyone was impressed by the usefulness of this good man’s 
life. 

[he next meeting is to be held at the Seaman Homestead, 
Eighth month 27. There will be a reading by Mariana Sea- 
man, and the paper postponed from last meeting will be pre- 
sented. BLANCHE E,. Brown, Secretary. 


PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 
WILLIAM BELLows, of Gloucester, England, son of John 
Bellows, Assistant Clerk of London Yearly Meeting, was re- 
cently in Philadelphia on his way home from Manitoba, where 
he had been assisting the Doukhobors in their new location. 
Almost his last duty before leaving Manitoba was to locate 
six Doukhobor men on an island out of sight of land in Lake 
Winnipeg, where they were to catch and pack in ice lake 
white-fish for the markets of Chicago and other cities. He 
sailed home from Montreal on the 3d inst. 


THINGS THAT ABIDE. 
IN the bitter waves of woe, 

Beaten and tossed about 
By the sullen winds that blow 

From the desolate shores of doubt, 


When the anchors that faith had cast 
Are dragging in the gale, 

1 am quietly holding fast 
To the things that cannot fail. 


| know that right is right, 
Phat it is not good to lie, 
hat love is better than spite, 


And a neighbor than a spy. 


| know that passion needs 
The leash of sober mind ; 

| know that generous deeds 
Some sure reward will find ; 


That the rulers must obey, 

That the givers shall increase ; 
That Duty lights the way 

For the beautiful feet of Peace. 


In the darkest night of the year, 
When the stars have all gone out, 

That courage is better than fear, 
That faith is truer than doubt. 


And fierce though the fiends may fight, 
And long though the angels hide, 

I know that Truth and Right 
Have the universe on their side. 


And that somewhere beyond the stars 
Is a love that 1s better than fate. 
When the night unlocks her bars, 
I shall see him and I will wait. 
— Washington Gladden. 


‘WE have careful words for the stranger, 
And smiles for the ‘sometime guest,’ 
But oft for ‘our own" the bitter tone, 
Though we love ‘ our own’ the best.”’ 





DR. WHITE AND THE ARBITRATION 
SYSTEM. 

Tue London Zimes, on the 27th ult., published a 
dispatch from The Hague, giving the views of Dr. 
Andrew D. White, president of the American delega- 
tion to the Peace Conference, on the results obtained 
by the Conference in the Arbitration agreement. (He 
refers, also, to the declaration made by the American 
delegates that nothing in this action, agreeing to 
Arbitration, was to be regarded as affecting the tra- 
ditional policy of the United States, as laid down by 
Washington and Monroe, of avoiding complications 
with European politics, and of resenting European 
control in America.) Dr. White said: ‘* The United 
States has for many years shown an earnest desire for 
the establishment of a large and comprehensive plan 
of arbitration. The feeling in favor of this method 
for the pacific settlement of international difficulties 
has greatly increased within the last few years. Since 
we have sat here there have come every day to the 
United States delegation petitions and resolutions 
from large meetings in all parts of the country reveal- 
ing this earnest desire among vast bodies of men and 
women of every race, religion, and condition. | 
believe that the vast majority of our’ people will wel 
come our arbitration treaty and will see in it a service- 
able plan from the outset, and a germ from which a 
more complete system will be evolved in future con- 
ferences. The tribunal here provided for will stand 
before the people of all nations ready at any moment to 
begin its work. Public opinion in any nation appar- 
ently drifting towards war will generally see in this 
tribunal a means of escape, and will insist that the 
questions at issue be referred toit. As time goes on, 
such reference will, doubtless, more and more seem 
to be natural and normal, and thus we may hope to 
have every advantage claimed for obligatory arbitra- 
tion without its overwhelming disadvantages. 


But while the United States will readily see this | an American Power other than the United States and 


| a foreign Power. 


and, in my judgment, will welcome the treaty, it could 
hardly be expected that we would be willing to accept 
a requirement to sweep away at once, here and now, 
its policy, so long observed, both as regards the 
American and other Continents. If any modification 
is ever made in that policy it must be made by the 


United States after it has had the fullest opportunity regards arbitration will be hostile to any settlement 


to study the subject in all its bearings. Such a 
change cannot be made here by implication in a treaty 
made distinctly for another purpose, and it is import- 
ant that there should be no doubt on this point. As 
to the first part of the declaration we made yesterday, 
there is a deep feeling, 
feeling, in the hearts of the American people at large 
against our nation entangling itself in the internal 
questions and affairs of foreign nations. The counsel 
given by Washington in his farewell address against 
any such entanglements is regarded almost as if it 
were of Divine inspiration. The second part of the 
declaration, although it has not the historical basis of 
the first, is also founded upon deep convictions. 
Those convictions were, indeed, once largely shared 
by British statesman and the British people at large. 
I may mention, in fact, that nowhere did the declara- 


| in this declaration. 
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tion of President Monroe receive more earnest com- 
mendation than in 7ie Zimes. Even if we were to 
grant that these feelings are mainly vague and indefi- 
nite still they are feelings which in the interest of the 
final ratification of the treaty we, the American dele- 
gation, must take into account. 

‘‘ But neither of these two parts of the declaration 
implies the slightest withdrawal from full cooperation 
in the judical settlement of international difficulties by 
means of the agencies and machinery provided in the 
convention. No Power will more gladly welcome 
this means of preventing war than the United States. 
None will more faithfully adhere to them as soon as 
they are agreed upon. You ask how this declaration 
is to be interpreted. I answer distinctly that the future 
is to be interpreted by the past, that the policy of the 
United States is hereafter to be what it has been here- 
tofore. There is nothing is a continuance of this 
policy to endanger, to limit, or even to hamper the 
operation of the plan of arbitration now proposed. 
This the past history of the United States abundantly 
shows. The United Stated has never manifested the 
slightest desire to interfere with any arbitration pro- 
ceedings, such as might arise under this convention. 
We have more than once asked for the arbitrament of 
a foreign Power and have gladly seen other American 
nations use the same means. Consider the four classes 
of arbitration which may possibly be thought involved 
As regards every one of them 
the United States has again and again not only accept- 
ed but welcomed the decision of European Powers 
and authorities.”’ 

Mr. White divided the four classes as follows : 
First, arbitration between the United States and Eu- 
ropean Powers. Second, arbitration between the 


United States and another American Power. Third, 


| arbitration between two American Powers, neither be- 


ing the United States. Fourth, arbitration between 
Mr. White mentioned a number of 
cases belonging to each class, and continued thus: 

‘‘ Every one of these arbitrations the United States 
has regarded with satisfaction as promoting peace. 


There is, then, nothing in our history to warrant fora 


indeed, I might say a religious | 


| 
| 


moment the view that the attitude of our country as 


possible under this convention. I am convinced that 
the arbitration plan is to be of vast value to my own 
country and to mankind. Future conferences will 
ripen the good fruit it will bring forth. The American 
people will, I believe, recognize these facts heartily, 
and, yesterday’s declaration having been made, will ac- 
cept our work readily, make use of it loyally, and 
glady join in any future measures for perfecting it.”’ 


WHITNEY & STEPHENSON, of Pittsburgh, who have been 
financing the big river coal combine, which is to be known as 
the Monongahela River Consolidated Coal and Coke Com- 
pany, have completed the allotment of stock according to the 
subscriptions received. The stock was over-subscribed by 
$1,250,000. Securities of the company will be $10,000,000 
preferred stock, on which 7 percent. will be paid ; $20,000,000 
common stock and $10,000,000 fifty year gold bonds bearing 
6 per cent. interest. 
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THE EVERGLADES OF FLORIDA. 
From the stenographic report, furnished t RIENDS’ INTELLIGENCE’, 
by George B. Cock, of a lecture by Dr. David T. Day, Chief of the 
Division of Mining Statistics, U. S. Geological Survey; delivered in 


Philadelphia, under the joint auspices of the Franklin Institute and 
ee Go: 


Intro this region,—the Everglades,—those animals 
which dislike subjugation—the birds, the reptiles, the 
wild beasts, and the wild men—fled. Most of them 
are there still. It is the home of everything that is 
wild. Itisatangle of densest vegetation. Beginning 
on the north, near the town of Kissimmee, with the 
usual alternation of pines, bay trees, and magnolias, 
with here and there a marsh and a Jake, further south- 
ward the trees become scarcer, and swamps and tall 
grasses prevail. 


ENDS? IN 


Swamp, from occasional, becomes 
continuous, with here and there only a small island 
of land. Before Lake reached, the 
grasses and cane-brakes have given place to saw- 
grass, which continues to the southern end of the 
State, where, with an equally undefined borderland, 
it shades off to the open waters of Whitewater Bay. 

The line of demarcation between the bay and the 
swamp region is scarcely discernible, the water simply 
shading off into the Everglades on both sides. Skirt- 
ing the glades, around by the southwest to the west 
side, the border grows more definite ; and parallel to 
the gulf, and fifty miles east of it, is the rim of the 
Everglades proper. This rim of limestone, which is 
really an upturned edge of the floor of the State, 
holds back the water, and makes possible the quick 
change from a tropical forest to the saw-grass of the 
glades, which extend on the east almost to the very 
coast of the Atlantic.—at some points within a few 
miles of it. Miami, with its now beautiful hotel, is 
only this short distance from everglades as dense as 
any other part of the State. 

Whitewater Bay’s bottom is covered with a mud 
of finely divided limestone mixed with organic matter 
from the roots of the dense vegetation above ; and 
the bay is filling up. It is getting higher and higher 
continually. Inside of the protecting coral reef, this 
whole region is building up in the same way, with a 
fine, white mud, mixed with this dark, organic matter. 
That mud has its origin in the Everglades, whose 
bottom is a limestone. This limestone is etched— 
eaten away—dquite rapidly, by the rainwater, particu- 


Okeechobee is 


larly after it has received an additional charge of | 


carbonic acid from the decaying vegetation. This 
carbonic-acid-containing water rapidly dissolves the 
limestone floor, and carries the lime in solution to the 
south and there deposits it. In other words, a new 
set of Everglades is being formed down below ; and 
by watching that growth we can easily see how the 
present ones were formed. 

[he Everglades, as they exist now, represent two 
stages of growth. The north glade and the.south 
glade have between them a rim which is probably a 
rim of coral,—an original coral reef that opened 
south of the main land. An everglade formed, prob- 
ably, first above it,—then, as a coral reef formed in 
about the region of Whitewater Bay to the south, it 
left smooth water in which the limestone was depos- 
ited, making the south bed. To understand some- 
thing of what maintains this swampy character of the 
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glade,—there is at Miami a limestone bluff, twenty-two 
feet high; but that bluff, if we follow it three miles 
into the interior, slopes down again so that it is simply 
the edge of the Everglade basin, and the water has 
| difficulty in getting out on account of this rim, which 
extends all along the east, and much of the south, 
coast. 

It is easy to study the Everglades in detail by a 
trip from Miami up the Miami river in a canoe pro- 
pelled by two Seminole Indians,—getting clear into 
the Everglades and back to your hotel the same night. 
| There is a considerable rapid in the Miami, three 
miles from the hotel, the river having cut a channel 
through the 22-feet limestone rim. At this point, 
when one happens to have taken a steam launch, it is 
abandoned for a canoe to go above the rapids. A 
half-mile further on one is stopped from further pene- 
trating the glades by the saw-grass, and by all the 
other obstacles to travel in this country that have 
kept the Everglades practically in their original con- 
dition,—undisturbed except by the Indians. 

Another and far better way of studying the Ever- 
glades is to go around by railroad to Punta Gorda ; 
thence by steamer to Myers, near the mouth of the 
Caloosahatchee river, and up that river some fifty 
miles till you reach this limestone rim again,—the 





| west border of the Everglades. 


At Myers the Caloosahatchee’s bank is an impen- 
etrable tangle of mangrove roots, among which the 
water loses itself. The water is shoal from the de- 
posit of limestone brought down from the glades ; 
but soon it narrows toa beautiful stream, deep, and 
flowing between banks of soft, white, coral limestone, 
this having been brought from the Everglades and 
deposited as soon as it touched the brackish water 
near the river's mouth. * Against this background of 
white limestone the water shades from an amber color 
where shallow to mahogany where deep ; the surface, 
glassy smooth, reflects the outlying trees with the 
clearness of a mirror. Over the limestone bank 
hangs a drapery of jessamine creepers and other vines 
with a border of great ferns. The primeval forest 
shuts out the sky and makes simply a jungle over- 
head. 

This is a great banana country, owing to the fer- 
tility of the marl limestone, down into which the 
roots of trees grow four or five feet. The luxuriance 
of the flora in this whole region tells of an enormous 
fertility where the land is high enough to be drained. 
As the distance from the coast increases the forest is 
freer from undergrowth. It gives beautiful vistas 
between the tall palmettos, arcades of bays, occas- 
ional pines,—far off tothe marshy plains which bound 
every view. The river winds more and more, until 
the points of the compass have absolutely no signifi- 
cance, the boat being kept simply in the middle of 
the stream, which winds in S’s for miles of its sinuous 
course. 

A few “‘shacks’”’ only remain at old Fort Deneaud, 
which figured in the war of the Seminoles ; and ever 
since the struggle for existence has been kept up 
there ; but Nature has practically reconquered, and 
Fort Deneaud will probably not even have a “ shack ”’ 
to recall its site in a few years. 
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At Thompson the sunset gave place to a moon- 
light considerably brighter, making a jet-black mirror 
of water between these banks of silvery-white lime- 
stone ; the forest ends suddenly and the Everglades 
stretch away indefinitely. By 8 o'clock there was no 
sound louder than the lapping of the current against 
the boat. Water lettuce and water hyacinths float 
past all night, sometimes in large masses, sometimes 
individually, glistening with tiny drops of water 
beautifully in the moonlight. Now and then these 
groups assume the size of small islands, with little 
trees and other shrubs actually growing in them. 
These islands are floating by continuously ; they are 
too strange to look real, and your picture becomes 
less and less distinct, but not less enchanting, as you 
pass the borderland of dreams. By the next morn- 
ing all is changed again ; the weird solitude is now a 
panorama of life of countless kinds, that fortunately 
come on the instalment plan. Had I written this in 
advance, I should have predicted being awakened by 
the flood of sunshine, which is warm here in January 
as nowhere else, though the air is dry and clear. 
Instead, we were aroused by the engineer’s little alarm 
clock just asthe sun rose, accompanied by the whistle 
of quails and mocking-birds. It is a region teeming 
with life. Some of the animals of the region you 
must hunt: others hunt you—especially the insects, 


from the irritating jigger through the long range of 


gnats, mosquitoes, gallinippers, alligator fleas, to the 
giant spider, whose web entangles small birds. You 
would be disappointed how few of all these insects 
you find, or which find you, in the winter. On a 
boat you have almost none—our sand-fly netting, 
even, not being used. 

Leaving the river we now travel through a canal— 
cut in Lake Flirt—blasted out of limestone, which is 
the bottom, and which is the bottom of the whole 
Everglade region. It has the limestone ‘rim seen 
from the rapids on the east coast. There is no lake 


in sight, of course ;—nothing but a dense jungle of 


water-plants growing high above the water ; but those 
skeptical as to the lake character of the region need 
only try to walk on the plants and quickly meet an 
awful death in the black clay ooze, in which a ten- 
foot pole does not touch bottom. The impassable 
character of the region is further evident from the 
waterfowl driven here, as a refuge from the sports- 
men,—marsh hens, flocks of blackbirds and crested 
egrets. In afew hours another canal cuts through 
saw-grass to Lake Okeechobee. The best description 
I have seen of the lake states that ‘‘it is filled with 
thick, muddy water, which cannot possibly be used 
for drinking.”’ We drank little else. Entering, you 
look over a beautiful blue sheet of water, forty miles 
to the opposite shore. It is like one of the beautiful 
lakes of Northern New York, although only ten to 
thirty feet deep. It is a common experience to find 
the lake so rough as to be uncomfortable for the 
largest steamers that navigate it. A few tall trees 
made an island in the Everglades here a good refuge 
for Seminole Indians,—the rule of the United States 
troops being, in the Seminole War, that, no matter 
what the hardships, they were to pursue the Indians 
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until they caught them. They took their Indians 
with them and sent them to the west, where they 
would be easier to find again if wanted. Only about 
360 were allowed to remain. About thirty or forty 
families are scattered through the wilderness. Cross- 
ing to the east side of Okeechobee, we come to a 
small space of firm land and find it occupied by the 
Indians—the most famous refugees of all the Ever- 
glades. You cannot always find them, for they have 
no wish to be found; and they wander from one 
island to another. When found they receive you 
courteously, but with that peculiar reserve which one 
is wont to show toa book agent. They raise cane, 
potatoes, and pumpkins for their own use, and coonti, 
which passes for arrowroot. Wild turkeys are a 
bountiful supply of food, as they wander from island 
to island by water-ways which only they understand. 


Monkeys Picking Cotton. 
Youth’s Companion. 
[HE Cotton Planters’ Journal gives an account of the training 
of monkeys to pick cotton, on the plantations of Mississippi, 
an account which it would be hard to believe if it were not 
accompanied with names, dates, places, and circumstances 
which put deception out of all probability. 

The introducer of this novel kind of labor is Mr. W. W. 
Mangum, and the principal scene of its employment has been 
Mr. Mangum’s plantation at Smedes, Sharkey county. The 
attempt was suggested first by Professor S. M. Tracey. He 
had seen the performances of some trained monkeys, and 
assured Mr. Mangum that he thought they could be trained to 
pick cotton. 

Mr. Mangum was so much impressed by the suggestion 
that in the summer of 1897 he hunted out the owner of the 
monkeys which Professor Tracey had seen at work, bought 
the whole lot, ten in number, and induced their trainer to 
come with them to the plantation. There, in September, 
1897, their training as cotton-pickers began, and was con- 
ducted to a successful issue. 

Each monkey was provided with a bag which would hold 
about twenty-five pounds of seed cotton. This bag was hung 
over the monkey's shoulder. Baskets to hold the cotton were 
placed at the end of each row, and one man beside the trainer 
was needed to take the cotton out of the sacks and put it into 
the baskets. 

A staff correspondent of the Cotton Planters’ Journal 
visited Smedes in November last to see the monkeys at work. 
He writes : 

‘¢] must admit that it was a glorious sight to see, and one 
that did my heart great good. The rows were filled with 
monkeys, each with her little cotton sack around her neck, 
picking quietly without any rush or confusion. 

‘When they had their sacks full they would run to the 
end of the row, where a man was stationed to empty them 
into the cotton basket, when they would hurry back to their 
work. The monkeys seemed actually to enjoy picking.”’ 

The cost of picking cotton with the aid of monkeys is 
oaly about one-third as much as with negro labor, and the 
cotton brings a higher price, being cleaner. As cotton-pick- 
ing machines have been a failure in the South, there is great 
interest in the Smedes experiment. 


Gladstone’s Personal Magnetism. 


Justin McCartnuy, the Irish Nationalist, has written and 
published a great deal about Gladstone, but nothing more 
charming than a chapter in his recently published ‘‘ Reminis- 
cences,’’ which gives a fine conception of the attractiveness of 
the Grand Old Man's personality. 

‘¢T must say,’’ he writes, ‘‘that Mr. Gladstone has been 
an exception to all that I have known in my experience of 
men, for he grew distinctly handsomer as he grew older. At 
the time when I first became familiar with his personal appear- 
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ance there was, except for the wonderful eyes, not much in 
his features to distinguish him greatly from other fine looking 
men of about the same age. It was in his later days that his 
face developed those noble outlines and his eyes showed that 
penetrating light which fastened at once the gaze of every 
observer. A stranger, utterly unacquainted with his appear- 
ance, seeing him for the first time among whatever crowd of 
men, would be sure to rivet his looks upon him, and to ask, 
eagerly, ‘Who is that?’ I have seen some few, very few, 
men's faces which had something like the same power of 
compelling attention. Nathaniel Hawthorne, the great Ameri- 
can novelist, was one of them. Nobody could come into a 
crowded room where Nathaniel Hawthorne was one of the 
company without instantly finding himself attracted by Haw- 
thorne’s face, and especially by his eyes, and without instantly 
asking who he was. But then Hawthorne did not live to any- 
thing like the age at which Mr. Gladstone’s presence began 
to be most impressive, striking, and captivating. Crabb 
Robinson said that Goethe seemed to him an almost oppress- 
ively handsome man. The same thought has occurred to me 
many times when looking on Mr. Gladstone, that he was 
almost oppressively handsome in the sense that you could not 
get his face out of your mind while he was present. Even in 
a crowded House of Commons, and when one was sitting on 
a distant bench, one could not escape from the fascination of 
those wonderful eyes. The effect seemed to grow more and 
more with his growing years. I felt the impressiveness of 
those eyes more when I saw them for the last time than I did 
when I saw them for the first time, forty years before.’’ 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

A LOADED trolley car, running between Shelton and Bridge- 
port, Connecticut, was derailed on a trestle, on the 6th inst., 
and fell 40 feet into a pond. Twenty-nine persons were 
killed, and several more were injured. Of the forty-three 
persons in the car only two escaped unharmed. The trestle 
was without guard rails, and the car is said to have been 
running at a high rate of speed. 


By the collapse of a slip at the Mount Desert ferry, eight 
miles from Bar Harbor, Maine, on the 6th inst., at least 
twenty persons were drowned and many were injured. The 
people were excursionists from Bangor and other points on 
their way to visit the war vessels that had just arrived in port, 
and in the rush to get on the Bar Harbor boat they over- 
crowded the slip. Over 200 were thrown into the water. 

COUNTERFEIT coins are in circulation in the Philippines in 
large numbers. Thus far there are few, if any, counterfeits 
of American coin in the islands, most of those in circulation 
being British-Chinese dollars and Spanish coins of various 
denominations, these being the coins which the natives of the 
islands are most accustomed to. A\il the counterfeits thus far 
discovered are made in moulds, but the work on them is so 
good that they can easily be passed among the natives. 

AN armed insurrection has broken out at La Vega, San 
Domingo, in favor of Jiminez, who aspires to succeed the late 
President Heureaux in the Presidency of the Dominican Re- 
public. The insurgents are said to be well organized and of- 
ficered and the revolutionists are gathering strength. Jiminez, 
who is at Havana, says he ordered the assassination of 
Heureaux, and declares he will lead the revolt against the 
Government. 

Tue West Chester Fire Company, of West Chester, ob- 
served its rooth anniversary on the 6th inst., with a banquet 
and appropriate speeches. This is the first event in the cele- 
bration of West Chester's Centennial year. 

THE second trial of Alfred Dreyfus, on charges of high 
treason, was begun at Rennes, on the 7thinst. The prisoner 


bore himself with dignity and composure, and his declarations 
of innocence, under sharp questioning, were very pronounced. 
His prompt and coherent replies indicate that his intellect is 
unclouded. 
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| corner-stone of Chicago's great post-office building. 











THE political situation in Hayti has improved. All per- 
sons thought capable of taking part in a revolutionary move- 
ment have been arrested or have sought refuge in the Con- 
sulates. The Government is treating the prisoners with 
clemency, owing to the intercession of United States Minister 
Powell. The financial situation here, however, is still critical. 
Pourpariours on the subject have passed between the Govern- 
ment and Minister Powell, who has assured the Ministers that 


a loan, with suitable guarantees, could be floated in the United 
States. 


SiR MACKENZIE BOWELL, ex-Premier of Canada, and 
leader of the Conservative opposition in the Senate, has severely 
criticized in a speech.in the upper House, Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s 
refusal to accept the invitation to attend the laying of the 
Sir 
Mackenzie characterized as childish the Premier's alleged ex- 
cuse of hostility to Canada on the part of the United States 
press. 

THERE is no further excitement in Hampton or in New- 
port News, and the people have no fear that the dreaded fever 
will break out again. The refugees are returning in crowds. 
Every incoming train brings several hundred, and in a few 
days the 7,000 who fled will all have returned. 

Tue American delegates to the recent Peace Conference 
have offered on behalf of the United States to erect near the 
English Church at The Hague a Peace chapel, with a stone 
to commemorate the Conference. The offer has been grate- 
fully accepted. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 
Ir is said that the scheme of Bishop Turner, of the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church, for the deportation of the negroes 
of the South to Liberia, and which the Bishop recently pre- 
sented to the President, is not receiving approval from many 
of the leading men of that race. If the negro is to be trans- 
ferred to Liberia, or to the islands of the East and West 
Indies, recently acquired by the United States, it must be 
done with his free consent and upon inducements of gain such 
as might influence any other class of our people to emigrate. 


—Frenchmen have secured valuable mining concessions 
in the interior of China and propose developing them without 
delay. A Parisian syndicate has secured coal, quicksilver, 
and other mineral concessions valued at $100,000,000. Their 
agent says there are mines of cinnabar in Kwee Chow province 
which are richer than the famous Almaden quicksilver mines 
of Spain, mortgaged by the Spanish Government to the 
Rothschilds. Along the Yang Tse Kiang river are fine copper 
mines and several vast coal deposits, to develop which he has 
secured the exclusive privilege. 

—Bears, which were unusually numerous in Pike and ad- 
jacent counties during last winter and spring, are again mak- 
ing themselves obuoxious to farmers, and are venturing into 


the clearances, and in one instance took possession of a farm 
house. 


—A curious old custom is building up a remarkable col- 
lection of horse shoes at Oakham Castle, in Rutlandshire, 
England At this place, whenever a peer of the realm rides 
by, he is required by the Constable to contribute a horse shoe 
in lieu of a fee. These are then hung upon the walls of a 
room in the castle, which is thought to have been formerly 
usedasachapel. The custom still obtains, though nowadays 
noblemen who pass through the town generally contribute 
shoes of some precious metal, richly decorated and bearing 
their coats of arms. 


—Widely separated farm-houses in Australia are being 
connected by telephone in a novel and inexpensive manner. 
To put wires from one farm-house to another would be a work 
too costly to be contemplated, but it is found that the wire 
fences in common use in Australia are efficient lines of com- 
munication for telephonic purposes. Friendly intercourse has 
been established between families as many as a dozen miles 
apart, and fences that before had served to shut in and sepa- 
rate became a medium for drawing families together. 
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NOTICES. 


*,.* A Circular Meeting under the care of a 
committee of the Western Quarterly Meeting 
will be held at Hockessin, on First-day, Eighth 
month 13, 1899, to convene at 3 o’clock p. m 

OscaR F. PassMorE, Clerk. 

*,* The Monthly Meeting of Friends of Phila- 
delphia, held at Race Street, will take place on 
Fourth-day next, the 16th, in the evening, at 
7-30 o'clock. 

*.* Friends wishing to attend Goose Creek 
Quarterly Meeting, held at Lincoln, Loudoun 
county, Va., will take cars at Pennsylvania 
Railroad Station at Sixth street, Washington. 
Ask for tickets for Friends’ Meeting for Hamil- 


ton or Purcellville, where carriages will be 


waiting toconvey to houses. Tickets issued on 
the 18th or 19th inst. are good to return until 


the 26th. Trains leave at 9 a. m. and 4 p. m. 
daily. 


*,* The Friends’ Book Association acknowl- 
edges receipt of the following additional con- 
tributions to the Children’s Country Week As- 
sociation : 

E. B.S., 

In memory of Bessie N. Comly, 

Marion S. Comly, 

Howard W. Lloyd, 

A Friend, 


$5 00 
10.00 
2.00 
5.00 
5.00 


$27.00 
Previously acknowledged, 167.50 
Amount, . . <a $194.50 
Joun Com. Y, Superintendent. 
Eighth month 7, 1899. 

*,* It is desired that all who anticipate at. 
tending Indiana Yearly Meeting write imme- 
diately, telling whether they are coming by 
private or public conveyance. Homes will be 
provided for all. Joun L. THOMAS, 

Pendleton, Ind, 

*,* Change in time and place of holding 
Indiana Yearly Meeting of Friends. 

It will be now held on Second day before 
last First-day in Eighth month 1899, at 10 a. m. 
at Fall Creek (Pendleton), Ind ; Richmond, 
Ind., in 1900; Waynesville, Ohio, 1901 ; meet- 
ing of Ministers and Elders, Seventh-day pre- 
vious at 3 p. m.; youths’ meeting, First-day, 
at3p.m. The Yearly Meeting was formerly 
held on Second-day following the last Seventh- 
day in Ninth month. 

*,* Quarterly Meetings during Eighth month 
will occur as follows : 

21. /ndiana Yearly Meeting, at Pendleton. 
28. Ohio Yearly Meeting, at Salem. 

29. Burlington, at Mt. Holly, N. J. 

30. Southern, atEaston, Md. 

31. Bucks, at Falls, Pa. 

*.* Circular Meetings will be held at the 
following places : 

Cape May, Eighth month 20, at II a. m° 
(Ocean View Station.) Ocean City the same 
evening. Elizabeth D. Lippincott, Henry Lip- 
pincott, Rachel M. Lippincott, John Heritage, 
Mary E. Borton, David B. Bullock, Lydia A. 
Bradway, Joel Borton, Hannah A. Heritage, 
Charlotte S. Bishop, Martha R. Heritage, Com- 
mittee 

Alloway’s Creek, Eighth month 27, at 10 
a.m. Ellen B. Haines, Edwin. A. Holmes, 
Warner Underwood, T. Eliza Underwood, Mary 
Robinson, Hannah B. Griscom, William T. 
Hilliard, Eliza G. Hilliard, Louella Wadding- 
ton, Joeeph Miller, Committee. 


~ Our prices a are the lower, our 
Hanscoms’ * variety the most complete, and 
quality as near perfect as can be had. Shall we mail you 
a price catalogue fer comparison ? 
No liquors or other offensive goods or methods 
resorted to. 1311 Market St., Phila. 


L. A. W. MEET, BOSTON. 
REDUCED RATES VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


For the Annual Meet of the League of Ameri- 
can Wheelmen at Boston, August 14 to 19, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company will sell ex- 
cursion tickets, from all points on its line, to 
Boston at rate of single fare for the round trip. 
Tickets will be sold on August 12 to 14, good 
to return August 14 to 20 when properly exe- 
cuted before agent of initial line from Boston. 
Upon depositing ticket with city ticket agent of 
initial line from Boston, not later than August 
Ig, and the payment of fifty cents, tickets may 
be extended to leave Boston not later than 
Angust 31. 

Bicycles carried free when not accompanied 
by other baggage. Special arrangements for 
clubs traveling as a body. 


THE MOUNTAINS AT READING. 

Under the shadows of Mount Penn, Mount 
Washington, and Neversink Mountain, is the 
beautiful city of Reading, one of the oldest set- 
tlements in Pennsylvania, having been laid out 
in 1748 by William and Richard Penn, propri- 
etaries of the province, and named after the 
English cathedral town of Reading. 

For a one-day outing no more attractive des 
tination could be chosen. The train service via 
the Philadelphia and Reading Railway enables 
one to make the trip from Philadelphia, or even 
from more distant points, reaching Reading in 
the mid-morning, and returning in the late 
afternoon or evening, after riding over the two 
famous mountains by electric and ‘‘ switch- 
back’’ railways, and partaking of the good 
cheer for which the various mountain hostelries 
are celebrated. 


NIAGARA FALLS EXCURSIONS. 


LOW-RATE VACATION TRIPS VIA PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company has se- 
lected the following dates for its popular ten 
day excursions to Niagara Falls from Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, and Washington: July 27; 
August 10 and 24, September 7 and 21, and 
October 5 and Ig. An experienced tourist 
agent and chaperon will accompany each ex- 
cursion. 


Excursion tickets, good for return passage on | 
any regular train, exclusive of limited express | 


trains, within ten days, 
from Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington and 
all points on the Delaware Division ; $11.25 
from Atlantic City; $9.60 from Lancaster; 
$8.50 from Altoona and Harrisburg ; $6 90 from 
Sunbury and Wilkesbarre; $5.75 from Wil- 
liamsport ; and at proportionate rates from other 
peints. A stop-over will be allowed at Buffalo, 
Rochester, Canandaigua, and Watkins within 
the limit returning. 

A special train of Pullman parlor cars and 
day coaches will be run with each excursion. 
An extra charge will be made for parlor car 
seats. 

Tickets for a side trip to the Thousand Islands 
( Alexandria Bay) will be sold from Rochester 
in connection with excursions of July 27, August 
10 and 24, September 7 and 21, good to return 
to Rochester or to Canandaigua via Syracuse 
within five days, at rate of $5.50. 

Tickets for a side trip to Toronto will be sold 
at Niagara Falls for $1.00 on July 29, August 
12 and 26, and September 23. 
with excursion of September 7, tickets will be 
sold to Toronto and return at reduced rates, 
account Toronto Fair. 

For time of connecting trains and further in- 
formation apply to nearest ticket agent, or address 
Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General Passenger 
Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 

CONSHOHOCKEN 
DAIRIES. 

Eighth Street, 


Special attention given to serv- 
ing families. Office 603 North 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


JOSEPH L. JONES. 


will be sold at $10.00 | 


In connection |} 
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Wes ey AVENUE AND 


The Driftwood, Sixtu Street. 
OCEAN CITY,N. J. 
Now open for the reception of guests. 
SARAH J. PAXSON & SISTERS. 


‘THE PENNHURST, » 


Michigan Ave., near the Beach, Atlantic City. 
The house has every convenience, including electric 
elevator, running to level of pavement, steam heat, etc. 


Send for illustrated booklet. JAMES HOOD. 
"THE AQUARILLE, OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


Ocean Enp oF TENNESSEE Ave. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Enlarged, remodelled, steam heat, electric bells, heated 
sun parlor, home-iike and comfortable. 
M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 


The Kathlu, 


ELEVENTH AND CENTRAL AVENUES, 
OCEAN CITY, N. J. 


Open all the year 


New house, fine ocean view, 
and pleasant rooms. 


K. E. Lewis and L. C. Conard. 


New Arborton, Kept by Friends. 
OCEAN GROVE, N. J. 


large piazzas, 


New house, nicely located, near hot sea-water baths; 
one-half block from the ocean. 


For particulars address 
HANNAH BORTON, 


No. 7 Sea View Avenue, Ocean Grove, N. J. 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. 
Residence, 


Thirteenth Street, )} 


1714 Woodstock Street, f Philadelphia, Pa. 


Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended to. 

CARPENTERS, BuILDERS, AND CoNnTRACTORS. 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a. 
Thompson Shourds, 2212 W allace Street. 

Charles W. Richards, 1220 Angle St., tinal 


, Pa 


Washable Dress Fabrics 


Printed Pique—all sorts of new designs 
on white grounds; the 37 %-cent 
qualities—now 18 cents a yard. 

Silk Ginghams—choice colorings in 
plaids, for shirt waists; the 37%- 
cent qualities—now 18 cents a 
yard. 


Imported Cheviots and Madras—for 
men’s shirts and women’s shirt 
waists ; the 37 4- and 45-cent qual- 
ities—now 25 cents a yard. 

Crash Suitings—linen and _ cotton 
mixed ; good, serviceable fabrics ; 
the 25-cent quality—now 15 cents 
a yard. 


ae 


Dotted Swiss Mull—a good range of 
styles, in light and dark effects ; 
the 15-cent qualities—now 10 cents 
a yard. 

Fine Printed Batiste—choice 
white and colored 
printings ; 
1o cents. 


styles, 
grounds, neat 
the 15c. qualities—now 
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Dimities—beautiful printings on white 
and colored grounds ; the 1o-cent 
qualities—now 5 cents a yard. 

Madras—3o inches wide; the 
cent quality—now 5 centsa yard. 


12% 


ni 
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Addr order 


Mail 
and accurat 
“Dent. C."? 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL A Day and Boarding 


School for Boys 
and Girls, under 
the control of 
Abington Monthly 
Meeting. 


a", 


Healthfully located near Jen- 
kintown, Pennsylvania. Pre 
pares for college or for business. 
Offers a thorough and guarded 
education 

Good sanitation, modern heat- 
nz system, electric lights. 
Homelike surroundings make it 


pleasant for boarding pupils 


Academic year begins 
Ninth Mo. lith, 1899. 


Send for circular to 


~ GEORGE M. DOWNING, Pin, 


Jenkintown, Pa. 


Of, CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y. 


Ogontz, Penna. 


Thirty-Fifth Year PEIRCE SCHOOL 


A representative American Business School for both sexes 


“THE efficacy of its thorough and systematic training 

for business life is attested by hundreds of grad- 

COURSES: ; uates now occupying positions of responsibility and 
$ trust. 


in = ' jy: ie = 
Business rhe fall term will begin September 4, 1899. The 


Shorthand and Typewriting 
English 


office is kept open daily during the summer for the ex- 
amination and enrolment of students. 
listtors are always welcome. 
Send for Thirty-fifth Year Book, which contains full 


information and a report of the last Graduation Exercises. 


> 
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PEIRCE SCHOOL, Record Building, 917-919 Cnestnut St., Philadelphia 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 


Darlington Seminary, ror younc Lapies. 





b | 
Near the beautiful borough of West Chester, Pa. | a 
Forty-third School Year commences Ninth month 18th, next. Beautiful and | M t A d 
healthy location. Grounds, 27 acres. Mathematical, Scientific, Literary, and Lin- ar In ca emmy, 
guistic Courses of Study. Also an Art Department. New Gymnasium. This 
school has been uniformly successful for nearly half a century. Pupils from almost | KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 
every State. Eight instructors, mostly specialists. Terms, $190 a year. 
For illustrated Catalogue, address the Principal. 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 


RICHARD DARLINGTON, Ph D., West Chester, Pa. 33 miles from Philadelphia 


Healthful Location 


Friends’ School, West Street, Wilmington, Delaware. 


Excellent advantages for complete school course. 


Twenty-fifth School Year opens 
‘Thorough preparation for college or technical school. | . 
Training class oe: Bi iosiiaeendiis tandhanen Ninth Month 4, 1899 
Year Begins Ninth Month Iith. 


For Catalogues and information apply to 


HERSCHEL A. NORRIS, A. M., Principal. 


Co-education under careful 


dai supervision. Under care of 
Friends’ Academy, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND,N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, under the care of Friends 
Thorough instruction to fit for business or to enter college. 


‘riends. .indergarten, ri- 
F d Kindergarten, P 
mary,, Intermediate, and Aca- 


demic departments. Fits pupils 
Terms ane moderate by reason of endowment. 
For particulars address, 


FRIENDS’ AC ADEMY, Locust Valley, Bs 


for Swarthmore, State, Cornell, 


Park Avenue Friends’ Elementary 
and High School, 


will open in the New Buildings NintH MontH 18, 1899. Co-edu- 
cational. Prepares for any university, college, or for business. Board and 
tuition, $225 per school year. Send for Catalogue. 
JOHN W. GREGG, M.A., Principal. 


ELI M. LAMB, Associate Principal. 
Park Place and Laurens St., Baltimore, Md. 


and other colleges. 
Attendance nearly doubled 
during the past three years. 


Boarding in private families, 


at reasonable rates. 


Instruction Thorough 
Expenses very low 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS. 
The building is modern, and the location is the hill country thirty-two miles 
north of New York City. 


For Catalogue, and information regarding the school, 
please address, 


For Circulars, address 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, Chappaqua, New York. EDGAR STINSON, M. Sc., Principal 

LIGIGIIIIDIIIIDsDeDeDsDsDs Is It IsIs IIIs JI 
) 

§ SwartHmMore PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


SWARTHMORE, PA. 


A Boarding and Day School for both sexes.  Fif- 
teen instructors, matrons and assistants, twelve of 
whom are Friends. They are enthusiastic, sympa- 
thetic, and conscientious teachers. with successful ex- 
perience. Early application is advised, as the number 
of vacancies is only half as great as at this date last year. 


NEW RECITATION HALL ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 
VALID IL IED OD ID ODD (DODD DID tL DID tht Deh a 
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WALL PAPER of | S. F. Balderston’s Son, Young Friends’ Association, 
atone Attractive Styles | WA LL PAPE RS. , 


Samples Free to any Address All Grades. Estimates Given. | a epee ee, ee eee 


A. L. Diament & Co | ee: SPs Hae: Se See,  E IZ \H “WORR ELL, 1424 N. Bouvie 
. . °°? } » 1424 uy 
1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. | | 902 Spring Garden St, - Philadelphia, Pa. 


Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


| T 
Carpetings, Linoleum, | WATCHES. | F,. GUTEKUNST, 
As one of the oldest houses in the watch | INE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 
Window Shades, etc. | trade —established three generations ago—and | ee 
— | up to date in every feature of the business, we | el a 
a able to offer the best and most serviceable 712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 


Benjamin Green, | watches for the least money. Give us a call. 


Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 
33 N. Second St., Philad’a. | GEO. C. CHILD, ; 
| 11 S. oth St., (below Market, opposite Post Office. 
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Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


GIRARD TRUST COMPANY | 


N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 


Capital, $1,000,000. 
ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUS- 
TEE, ASSIGNEE, AND RECEIVER. 
FINANCIAL AGENT 
CORPORATIONS. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL 
CORPORATION ACCOUNTS, 


FOR INDIVIDUALS OR 


AND 


Chartered 1836 


Surplus, $2,000,000. 
ACTS A8 TRUSTEE OF CORPORATION MORT- 
GAGES. 
DEPOSITARY 
IZATION. 
REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT, 
ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL ESTATE. 


UNDER PLANS OF REORGAN- 


SAFES TO RENT IN BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS. 


E. B. M 0 RRIS, President. 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut St. 


Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds end Investments are kept separate and a 
dent, T. WISTA 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-P: 


t from the assets of the Company. 
BROWN; Vice-President and Actuary, 


ASA 8. WING; Manager of Insurance Department, JOSEPH aoa Trust Officer, 


J. ROBERTS FOULKE: Assistant Trust Officer, J 
Assistant Actuary, 


BARTON TOWNSEND ; 


DAVID G. ALSOP. 





PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at 


actual NET CosrT. 
PLUS of over 3% MILLIONS. 


President, 
HARRY F. WEST, 


“PHLADELPHTA& READING RRIUNBY. 


ANTHRACITE COAL. NO SMOKE, 


NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED. 
STEEL RAILS. STONE 


BALLASTED. 


HEAVY 


Royal Blue Line to New York. 
SWIFTEST AND SAFEST TRAINS 
IN THE WORLD. 


Reading Route to 
READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- 
KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, AND POINTS 
IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. 


Royal Reading Route to 
ATLANTIC CITY. CLEANLINESS 


AND COMFORT. SAFETY AND 


SPEED 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 
Undertaker 
and Embalmer, 
1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 
Telephone 2-28-25-A. 


Vice-President, 


GEORGE kK, 


It is PURELY MUTUAL; has ASSETS OF THIRTY MILLIONS, and a SUR- 
Its POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 


Secretary and Treasurer, 
JOHNSON. HENRY C. BROWN. 


ML. PHILIBERT, 
French Steam Dyer, Scourer, 
AND DRY CLEANER. 


Cleaning of Blankets and Lace Curtains 
a specialty. 


210 S. EIGHTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
Branch Office, 727 South Second Street. 


TYPEWRITERS 


REBUILT nearly equal to new 


Fully guaranteed. Prices 50 per cent. to 75 
per cent. below list. Catalogue free. 


Philadelphia Typewriters Exchange, 
135 S. Sth Street, Philada. 


Friends’ Book Association, 


OF PHILADELPHIA 
a Publishers, 
i@ 


Booksellers, Station¢ 
Blank Book Manufacturers, 
; Engravers, and Printers, is 
~ Artists’ Materials, * 
Kindergarten, School Supplies. ¥ 
® Everything relating to the Kinder- © 
garten and School. 


§. W. corner Fifteenth and Race Streets. 


J.T. JACKSON & CO., 


Real Estate Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNUT ST., PHILA. 
« 
Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


EASTERN NEBRASKA INVESTMENTS. 


Long or Short Time. 
Netting 534 prct Interest. With Perfect Security. 


Collection of interest and principal attended to without 
cost to investor. Correspondence invited. 


BANK OF MONROE, Monroe, Platte Co., Neb. 
Josern Wesster, m. WEBSTER, 


President, Cashier. 


PETER WRIGHT &SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold, 
The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
a Specialty. 


Loans negotiated on Real Estate. Interest allowed on 
its. 


THE VIEWS OF FRIENDS. 
Tracts and Leaflets for Circulation. 


QuakerisM: Its Betrers anp Mgssacegs. By William 
Edward Turner (Editor of the British Friend). 40 
pp. to cents. 5 copies, 40 cents. By mail at these 
prices. 


Tue Meerinc ror Worsuip. By Howard M. Jenkins 
Small pamphlet. 12 pp. Single copies, 2 cents; 50 
copies, 50 cents; 100 copies, $1.00. 


| By mail at these 
prices. 


Reticious Views oF Frienps. By Howard M. Jen- 
kins. (Chicago Congress Paper, 1893.) 24 pp. 2 
cents; 50 copies, 75 cents; 100 copies, $1.00. By mail 
at these prices. 

FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER ASSOCIATION 

Limited, 


921 Arch Street, Phila 
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Are 
You Going 
To California? 


The California Limited, Santa 
Fe Route, gives the best and 
Through 


dining car, and observation 


speediest service. 


car with spacious parlor, 
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especially for use of ladies and 


f 
‘ 
: 
‘ 
| 
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days Chicago 


Bolton st NB. 


| 


Address General Passenger Office, 


The Alchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 


CHICAGO. 
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